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THE WORLD’S GREATEST RANGE 
AND FEEDER SHEEP MARKET 


(/With its unlimited demand for feeders and increased 
capacity for muttons, South Omaha actually makes the market 
for sheep and lambs during the range shipping season. 


(/South Omaha is the most convenient and centrally 
located market to the range country, which affords the range 
shipper an outlet for his sheep and where he is assured he will 
receive the greatest net returns for his shipment. 


| @You can reach South Omaha more quickly and 
| with less expense, sell your consigments more promptly and avail 
yourself of more modern facilities for proper handling of your 
i shipment than at any other market in the United States. 












































FRANK W. TUBBS 
CHICAGO 


You cannot 
afford 
to 
experiment 
with 
inexperienced 
men! 

















F. O. MORGAN 
KANSAS CITY 



















SHEEP SALESMEN Whose 
Services Mean Your Success 


REPRESENTING 


SMITH BROS. 


COMMISSION 
CO. 





GEO. S. MARTIN 
CHICAGO 


Our opinions ~ 
efforts 
and ability 
are 
always at 
your 
command! 


M. C. WILKERSON 
SO. OMAHA 


A. E. COMPTON 
SO. OMAHA 





At the Leading Markets 









CHICAGO 
SOUTH OMAHA 
KANSAS CITY 

















HARVEY SHOUGH 
KANSAS CITY 
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Paper Twine 


msiqvanne “RELIANCE” vex wens 


STRENGTH Brand RIGHT 


It’s The “Brown’’ Kind 


HAS GIVEN ENTIRE SATISFACTION FOR TWO SEASONS. 

Don’ t make the mistake of thinking all Paper Fleece Twines are alike. If you have had trouble with 
other makes, try RELIANCE now. If you have never used Paper Twine, start with the best—RELIANCE! 
Price may be a little higher, but superior quality warrants it. 

It has BETTER STRENGTH and resists grease or moisture longer than any other. Can be carried 
from one season to another without fear of deterioration. 

It’s made in New York City; you will save money and worry by ordering early. If your local dealer 
does not, and will not handle it, write us direct. 

PACKED: 25 pieces to a bunch—10 bunches to a package—4 packages to a burlap bale. 

Burlap Bales contain 10,000 pieces 7% ft. lengths, weighing about 200 Ibs. 

Burlap Bales. contain 10,000 _pieces 8 ft. lengths, weighing about 215 lbs. 

Burlap Bales contain 10,000 pieces 81% ft. lengths, weighing about 235 Ibs. 

Order early—save money and worry. 


Schermerhorn Brothers Co. 


Omaha, Nebraska 























PENDING TARIFF REVISION 


CONSIGN YOUR 


PELTS 4xnD WOOL 


TO 


CHAS. FRIEND & CO., Inc. 


911-913 Wazee St., Denver, Colorado. 1021-1023 W. 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Liberal Advances Made Write Us 

















ANYONE CAN 
SHEAR SHEEP 


With This Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing Machine 


With this machine your 
shearing is easy and 
simple, for your only work 
is guiding the shears over 
the sheep’s body. 


You get all the wool. 


You get better wool, for 
there are no second cuts 


Stewart Ball Bearing Shearing Machine No. 9 in Operation 


in it, as occurs with the 
hand shears; the fiber is 
long and uniform, which 
insures the highest market 
price for the fleece. 


You do not cut or injure 
the sheep. 


You do away with the 
back-breaking, wrist-lam- 
ing cares of the hand 
shears. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft 


. eS 4 


Ball Bearing 
Throughout 


Every joint or place of friction in 
this machine is made with ball 
bearings. As a result the ma- 
chine turns easierand does faster, 
smoother work than any other 
hand operated machine made. 


Showing the Ball 
Bearing in the 
Joints and Solid 
Core Shaft. 


PRICE, Complete with 4 
Combs and 4 Cutters, only 


$] 150 


Post yourself further on the 
advantages of having one of 
these machines. 


Write us now for Complete 
Catalogue with full description, 
etc. 


Company, 596 LaSalle Ave., Chicago 


SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO., Western Agents for States of Utah, Idaho, Nevada and Western Wyoming 
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THE TARIFF 


" ON WOOL AND MUT- r" 
TON IS AT LAST TO 
BE REVISED. q But no 
matter what happens, the 




















Sheepman will still be as- 
_sured of the HIGHEST 
PRICES for his SHEEP 
and LAMBS when they 


are shipped to 


KNOLLIN SHEEP 
cncaco | COMMISSION CO. | i" 


KANSAS CITY ‘DENVER 
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W ool Growers, Attention! 


Do You Wish to Obtain the 


Highest Market Price for your Woolf 


























If so, consign it to our Company. We sell the long or staple wools 
in the grease, sort and scour the clothing wool. In this way ob- 
tain full value for each portion of your clip. 


Write us for full particulars 


Advances made on wool at time of shipment. Sacks furnished 
tree of charge when wool is consigned to us. 








CHICAGO WOOL COMPANY 


Successors to H. T. Thompson & Co. 











10 to 18 West Michigan Street ; CHICAGO | 
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Special Offer for Hampshires 


To make room for our anual importation of Hampshires we are offering at 
specially low prices a few of the above imported Stephens ewes, as well as 
a number of very choice yearling ewes and rams sired by Lonesome Lad, 


probably the greatest breeding ram that ever left England. 


We shall have a few extra good fitted show shedp sired by Lonesome 
Lad for sale. These are in nice condition now and well on their way to- 


ward proper show fit. 


The junior member of our firm will leave for England shortly and will 


be pleased to execute orders on commission or otherwise. 


Chas. Leet & Son Mantua, 














Successful Marketing 


Is the final and most essential item in computing yearly profits of the SHEEP OWNER. Great care 
should therefore be exercised in the selection of those to whom so important a task is entrusted, for upon 
their Judgment, Ability and Honesty will depend the measure of your profits or losses for the season. 


Be guided by what you know has been done in the past and is still being accomplished daily for 
those who consign to 


WM. R. SMITH & SON 
Who handle nothing but Sheep 


Satisfactory service is evidenced by the Loyalty of old and the many New Customers each season. 
Ask any one of them to whom they will consign again this year—and why. 


WM. R. (BILL) SMITH J. C. EASTES JOHN SMITH 


CHICAGO and SOUTH OMAHA 
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CONSIGN YOUR WOOL WHERE IT WILL BE HANDLED SO AS TO GT 
YOU FULL VALUE FOR EACH GRADE YOUR CLIP CONTAINS 


E GRADE out the long wool, selling it in the grease to worsted 
manufacturers, the short or clothing wool we sort, scour and sell to 
the woolen mills and knitters. Handling in this way you can 
readily see each grade your clip contains is sold direct to the manu- 
facturers who use that particular grade. Liberal advances made at 
time of shipment. Write or wire us before disposing of your wool 
elsewhere. We are the originators of handling wools for the 
growers in this way. 


‘BOYNTON WOOL SCOURING CO. 


3603 IRON STREET =i CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


@/ Kio O OO 


Chas. J. Webb 
& Company 


116-118 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


WOOL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 













































































We are the largest handlers of Wool 
in Philadelphia. Will make liberal 
advances on consignment. Ceorres- 


— rene pondence solicited. 
Webb Terminal Warehouse—Capacity 30,000,000 pounds ‘ ? 
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THE SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Exclusive Western Agents for 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 


The Old Way The New Way 


Complete Stock of STEWART SHEARING 
MACHINES and EXTRAS on Hand 


Write today for catalogue 
and full informetica 


Distributers Kemps 
Branding Paint 


Showing wool secured by Stew- 
art machine after the sheep 


Shorn by Blades was hand shorn. 


Shear faster Get more wool Leave no second cuts Do not injure sheep 














Give Yourself A Square Deal 


Do a little hard thinking about this matter of marketing your sheep. You know 
very well that there is no such thing as uniformity in any line of human activity. - 
Only the best salesmen are good enough for you if you want biggest possible 
prices for your stock. If you consign to CLAY, ROBINSON & CO. you 
have the satisfaction of knowing that you have some of the very best salesmen in 
the business working for you. And it means more than merely satisfaction---it 
means dollars and cents to you, therefore ‘we repeat 


“GIVE YOURSELF A SQUARE DEAL” 


CLAY, ROBINSON & CO. 


“SUCCESSFUL SELLERS OF SHEEP” 


Chicago South Omaha Kansas City South St. Joseph East St. Louis 
Denver Sioux City Fort Worth South St, Paul East Buffalo 
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An Analysis of Report of the Tariff Board on Wool Growing 


HE Report of the Tariff Board 
i) shows their investigations cov- 
ering the cost of wool produc- 
in the United States included 
173 counties in nineteen different 
states. This investigation was 
made by special agents who visited 
and obtained cost data from some 
twelve hundred wool growers. It 
would seem from this that enough 
flocks were covered in a suf- 
ficient number of widely sep- 
arated districts to give accu- 
rate results as to the cost of 
wool production in the entire 
United States. 

Agents of the Board were 
sent to South America, Austra- 
lia, England, and the Contin- 
ent of Europe, and made sim- 
ilar investigations as to the 
cost of wool production in 
those countries. 

The Board reports that 
wages paid for sheep labor in 
the United States average 
from thirty-three (33) to forty- 
nine (49) dollars per month 
in the Southwestern states up 
to sixty-six (66) dollars per 
month in the Northwestern 
states. Striking a mean _ be- 
tween these two averages, we 
find that the average price paid 
to sheep labor in the western 
part of our country is fifty- 
three dollars and fifty cents, ($53.50), 
per month. This includes board, of 
course, which must be included as 
an item of labor cost. Labor costs 
have advanced since this investigation 
was made about 10 per cent. 

In Australia the Board finds the av- 
erage cost of labor, including board, 
to be approximately forty-five (45) 
dollars per month, which labor from 


tion 


causes surrounding the industry, is 
more efficient than that employed in 
our own country. But, in addition 
to this high priced labor, the report 
shows that the Australian has ac- 
cess to native labor, at a decidedly 
low .cost. 

In South America the labor costs 
are materially lower than in the 
United States and Australia. In por- 


An African Sheep Herder, Wages $1.21 Per Month 
This is the man who will be most benefited by free wool 


tions of South America as high as 


thirty (30) “dollars per month is 
paid to Scotch labor; ranging down 
to eight (8) dollars per month for 
native labor. For instance, the 
Board reports that in Uruguay the 
highest wage was nineteen (19) dol- 
lars per month, and the lowest eight 
(8) dollars per month. An av- 
erage of these labor costs in South 


America would ‘be approximately 
$26.77 per month, including board. 

In England the average wage is de- 
termined at $19.73 per month. 

The most startling labor competi 
tion comes from Africa. In _ the 
Transvaal an average monthly wage, 
including board, of $10.00 per month 
is paid; in Natal, $4.87 per month; 
in Cape Colony, from $2.43 to 

$7.30; Orange Free State, from 
$2.50 to $5.00 per month. In 
Rhodesia, herders receive as 
low as $1.21 per month and 
board. In order that these 
figures may be more compre- 
hendable, the Board submits a 
table showing the labor cost 
per sheep in competing coun- 
tries. A study of this table is 
essential for in Australia where 
the wages are comparatively 
high, one man handles about 
ten times as many sheep as he 
does in the United States, and 
this makes the labor cost per 
sheep lower in Australia than 
in any country in the world. 


Table “A.” 
AVERAGE LABOR COST 
PER SHEEP. 

United States $ 82 
South America. nn 23 
Australia . 07 


This labor cast per sheep 
does not include the cost of shearing, 
and the Board finds that the labor cost 
of shearing is as follows: 

Table “B.” 
LABOR COST SHEARING 
PER SHEEP. 
United States 
Australia . 
South America 
Africa . 








$ 09% 
07 
06. 
02 
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In order that the relative importance 
of this item of labor in the expense of 
sheep husbandry may be fully appreci- 
ated, we submit a table showing the 
total labor cost, including shearing, of 
handling 52,000,000 sheep, or the full 
number in the United States. 

Table “C.” 

TOTAL LABOR COST, INCLUD- 
ING SHEARING, OF HAND- 
LING 52,000,000 SHEEP. 
United States $47,580,000 
South America. 15,080,000 
Australia . 7,280,000 

Australia must be recognized as our 
chief competitor in wool production, 
and on the basis of labor cost alone, 
she possesses advantage over our do- 
mestic wool growers in handling the 
same number of sheep of $40,300,000. 

Assuming that the labor charge per 
month is as given in the United States, 
this shows that our wool growers are 
employing throughout the entire year 
74,128 employees. 

In presenting the labor cost, board 
has been included, and a comparison 
of the standard of living in the various 
countries is obtainable from this. The 
Board finds that the cost of boarding 
sheep labor in the Western United 
States averages from $12.23 per month 
in the Southwest, to $19.00 per month, 
in Wyoming and Utah. We, there- 
fore, accept $15.25 as the average cost 
to board one laborer. In Australia 
the average cost of board is approxi- 
mately the same as in the United 
States, the standard evidently being as 
high. But in South America, the cost 
of board is one-half what it costs in 
our Own country, and-in the greater 
majority of instances, is decidedly less 
than half. The Board shows that in 
Africa the total wages, including the 
board of the laborer, is as low as $1.21 
per month. 

The findings of the Board as to the 
eost of forage for maintaining our 
sheep will prove very interesting to 
those believing that the sheep of this 
country are maintained upon Govern- 
ment grass, free of cost. The Board 
finds that the forage consumed by each 
sheep in our western states, costs the 
owner annually an average of 45 cents 











per head; in South America, 35 cents 
per head; in Africa, 35 cents per head; 
but in Australia, the total forage cost 
per sheep is but eight (8) cents per 
head. It may be surprising to learn 
that the forage cost per sheep in Aus- 
tralia is so low, but this is due to the 
paternal land leasing system practiced 
by the Australian Government in order 
to foster and protect the sheep _in- 
dustry. The rate and system of land 
leases obtained in that country is 
fully explained by the report of the 
Tariff Board, and indicates that that 
government is doing more to protect 
its sheep industry by cheap land rental 
than our government has ever done by 
reason of its tariff. 


In arriving at the cost of forage, the 
actual market value of the feed con- 
sumed has not been considered, un- 
less such feed was actually purchased 
in the market. Where feed was pro- 
duced on the owner’s farm or ranch, 
the sheep have been charged only with 
the actual cost of producing such feed. 
That is, if a wool grower raised one 
hundred tons of alfalfa hay at a cost 
of three hundred dollars, and this hay 
was actually worth in the market sev- 
en hundred dollars, the sheep have 
been charged only with having eaten 
three hundred dollars worth of hay. 
We can not see that this process of 
arriving at cost is justified, for it will 
only seem fair to credit the flock with 
the feed they consumed at the actual 
market value, whether produced on the 
farm, or purchased outside. The fail- 
ure of the Board to include the market 
value of the feed, places us at a dis- 
advantage with our foreign competi- 
tors, especially in Australia, where the 
Government furnishes all feed for a 
modest grazing fee, and no hay or 
grain is ever used. 


We submit the following table to 
show the comparative cost to feed 52,- 
000,000 sheep one year. 


Table “D.” 
COST TO FEED 52,000,000 SHEEP 
ONE YEAR. 
United States 
South America 
Australia . 


$23,400,000 
18,200,000 
4,160,000 
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The above table indicates that our 
people are paying out in feed alone 
$19,240,000 more than the flockmasters 
of Australia, to feed the same number 
of sheep. It is also well to recognize 
that the $23,400,000 paid by our flock- 
masters for feed, goes largely to the 
farmers of the country for their cot- 
tonseed, corn and hay, and that any 
reduction in the number of our sheep 
means a restricted market for the pro- 
ducts of the farm. 

Upon the subject of taxation, the re- 
port of the Tariff Board is not entirely 
clear, but it shows that taxes range as 
follows: 


Fae WE.” 

TAXES FOR SHEEP. 
United States $ .05 per head 
South America... Bedi ease 
SIDR i isviisiccntiienn se Ao. ahetiagetiag 

Before accepting these figures as the 
taxes per sheep, it will be well to bear 
in mind that the average tax paid per 
head, in the northwestern group of 
states, is nearer ten cents, than five 
cents as given by the Board. Then on 
the basis of our total number of sheep, 
we find that the following relative 
amount of taxes is being paid in the 
different countries. 


Table “F.” 

TAXES ON 52,000,000 SHEEP. 
United States $2,600,000 
South America 2,080,000 
Australia . 1,300,000 

A feature of the report of the Tariff 
Board, that is important from a legis- 
lative standpoint, is the relative 
charges for transporting wool to Bos- 
ton, New York and Philadelphia, the 
central markets to which all American 
wool goes and the markets to which 
imported wools are brought. The 
Board finds that the average charge 
for transporting one pound of grease 
wool from the western railroad station 
to the eastern market is two (2) cents. 
This, however, does not include the 
cost of transporting the wool from the 
shearing pen to the railroad station, 
and on this point, the report of the 
Board does not entirely represent the 
general practice of our wool growers. 
The Board states that the bulk of our 
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sheep are driven to the railroad station 
and there sheared, thus avoiding a 
charge for transfer of wool to the rail- 
road. This, however, we believe does 
not represent the fact in most in- 
stances; for in every western wool 
growing state, immense quantities of 
wool are hauled great distances from 
the shearing pen to the railroad at a 
charge of from one-tenth, to one and 
one-half cents per pound, and the 
charge for such transportation in this 
county will off-set the similar charges 
for transportation in foreign countries. 

The Board states that in South 
America and in portions of Australia, 
wool is transported long distances by 
wagon. It is also true that in the 
States of Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, and 
in fact all of the western states, mil- 
lions of pounds of wool are freighted 
by teams as much as 150 miles to the 
nearest railroad point. So that it 
would seem our expenses for wagon 
transportation is fully equal to that of 


foreign producers who live remote 
from railroads. 
In Australia the average cost of 


transporting grease wool from the 
grower to Boston is given as $2.25 per 
hundred pounds. But twenty cents of 
this seems to represent the cost from 
the shearing pen to the railroad. In 
order, therefore, to arrive at an accu- 
rate comparative rate, this must be 
eliminated on account of the similar 
charge not included in transportation 
of domestic wools. This would give 
the actual rate from the railroad sta- 
tion of the producer in Australia to 
Boston of $2.05 per hundred pounds. 
As the Board states, the great bulk 
of Australian wools come to Boston 
via London, and 87% cents per hun- 


Paired pounds seem to be an average 


rate from the Australian dock to Lon- 
don plus 67% cents, the rate from the 
producer’s railroad station to the dock 
in Australia, would make the rate $1.55 
from the Australian producer to Lon- 
don. The Board reports that in 1911, 
3,500,000 pounds of wool were laid 
down in New York from London at 
18% cents per hundred pounds. Add 
this to the rate from the Australian 
producer to London, and we have a 
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total cost of $1.73% to land one hun- 
dred pounds of wool in Boston from 
the producer’s station in Australia. 

From South America the Board re- 
ports that the rates on wool from Bue- 
nos Aires to Boston averages 20%c 
per hundred pounds. But the average 
rate from the interior to Buenos Aires 
has not been accurately determined. 
However, the Board states that from 
18 interior points to Buenos Aires the 
rate averages 50 cents per hundred 
pounds. If we accept this as the 
average rate from the _ producer’s 
railroad station to Buenos Aires, then 
the total rate for transportation of one 
hundred pounds of grease wool to 
Boston is 70% cents. 

In determining any cost in connec- 
tion with wool production, scoured 
wool must be taken as the basis in 
every instance. Our wools are bought 
and sold upon their estimated scoured 
yield; this controls the price. There- 
fore, in order that this transportation 
question may be intelligently present- 
ed, we must reduce the transportation 
of wool to the scoured basis. Wool 
is almost entirely transported in the 
grease state, due to the fact that it 
must be sorted and graded before be- 
ing scoured, and to the further fact 
that the mills demand it in the grease 
condition. Therefore, shipment of 
scoured wools are rare. The average 
rate on grease wool from the Western 
States to Boston has been shown by 
the Board to be $2.00 per hundred 
pounds. Now the average shrinkage 
of the wool from those states for 1911 
has been given as 66.5 per cent, by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Thus out of one hundred 
pounds of grease wool, only 33.5 
pounds of scoured wool would be ob- 
tained, which costs two dollars in 
freight, or six cents per scoured 
pound. 

The rate on greasy Australian wool 
to Boston, via London, is $1.7314. The 
average shrinkage of wool imported 
from Australia and New Zealand into 
this country is approximately 42 per 
cent. Therefore, the freight on one 
pound of scoured wool would be three 


cents. The average shrinkage of the 
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bulk of South American wool, which 
we import, is 33 per cent, and if the av- 
erage freight on these wools in the 
grease is $.705, then the freight per 
pound of scoured wool would be $.0105. 
We import large quantities of Class 
11 wools from London, shrinking on 
an average of 25 per cent. As the rate 
on grease wool from London to Boston 
is 18%4 cents per hundred pounds, then 
the freight on one pound of scoured 
wool amounts to $.0025. 
For comparison we give the follow- 
ing table: 
Table “G.” 

FREIGHT ON ONE POUND 
SCOURED WOOL FROM THE 
GROWERS’ RAILROAD 
STATION TO BOSTON. 








Western United States... 0 .06 
Australia . .03 
London,, Dock 0025 
South America .0105 





The eleven (11) western states re- 
viewed by the Board produced in 1911, 
56,875,000 pounds of scoured wool, that 
cost in freight alone to market, six 
cents per pound. For comparison we 
show in the following table what it 
costs the growers of these states to 
market this wool, and what it would 
have cost the foreign growers in 
freight to market a similar quantity of 
scoured wool in Boston. 

Table “H.” 
FREIGHT COST TO MARKET 
56,875,000 POUNDS OF 
SCOURED WOOL. 


Australia . ...........--~ _ 1,706,250.00 
South America ecccccccccnnn 597,187.00 
England . 142,187.50 





In determining the comparative in- 
vestment in sheep between this and 
competing countries, the Board has 
made no allowance for investment in 
lands. Therefore, in the absence of 
this, the relative investment as de- 
termined by the Board is as follows: 

Table “I.” : 

INVESTMENT PER SHEEP EX- 

CLUSIVE OF LAND. 











United States $5.30 
Australia be 6.00 
South America 4.00 
Africa: 1. 2.90 





i 
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In determining the total cost ot 
maintaining one sheep one year here 
and in foreign countries, the Board 
has made no allowance for interest on 
investment. Therefore, without in- 
cluding interest we produce the fol- 
lowing comparative table. 


TABLE “J.” 
TOTAL EXPENSE PER SHEEP 
WITHOUT INTEREST. 
Ohio $2.44 
Western United States... 2.11 
South America 1.15 
Australia 93 
Africa 93 


The wisdom of the Board in failing 
to include interest as part of the cost 
of production is open to discussion. 
Every commercial institution in the 
country recognizes interest as a legiti- 
mate element of cost, and in a case 
where we are determining the relative 
cost between different countries, it 
seems highly important that interest 
should be included. Had the invest- 
ment per sheep and the rate of interest 
been the same in the countries under 
review, a failure to include interest as 
a charge would have produced no dif- 
ference in cost, but in the case under 
consideration, where the interest rate 
ranges from five per cent in Africa to 
nine per cent in our Western states and 
where the investment per sheep ranges 
from $2.90 in Africa to $5.30 in our own 
country, it is at once apparent that our 
growers labor under serious disadvan- 
tages by reason of the difference in in- 
terest. 

However, the Board has been fair 
in this respect, and has placed us in a 
position to consider this item, by in- 
cluding in its report the average rate 
of interest obtaining in the various 
countries, and the investment per sheep 
in these countries. The Board finds 
the prevailing rate in the Western 
United States ranges from eight to ten 
per cent, and if nine per cent be ac- 
cepted as the average, it will be below 
rather than above the actual rate paid. 

The interest rate in Ohio is not 
given, but our information indicates 
that six per cent is about the prevail- 
ing rate. 














In Australia the rate ranges from 
four to six per cent, and we shall ac- 
cept five per cent as the average. 

In South America the rate is given 
as from five to six per cent, and we 
shall accept five and one-half per cent 
as the average rate. 

In Africa the rate quoted is five and 
one-half per cent. 

In order that the importance of in- 
terest may not be overlooked we pre- 
sent the following table, showing the 
influence of interest on investment per 
sheep. 

TABLE “K.” 
INTEREST PER SHEEP ON IN- 
VESTMENT EXCLUSIVE OF 
LAND. 

Ohio 315 
Western United States. 477 
Australia .30 
South America ae 
Africa 145 


It will here be noted that in the 
United States our growers are paying 
$.177 in interest more per sheep than 
is paid in Australia, and as the aver- 
age wool production per sheep is given 
as 7.3 pounds, this amounts to $.024 on 
each pound of wool. 

By adding this interest charge per 
sheep to the total cost of maintaining 
each sheep, we obtain the relative 
maintenance cost per head. 














TABLE “L.” 


AVERAGE COST PER SHEEP IN- 
CLUDING INTEREST. 

Ohio $2.758 

Western United States eee 

Australia 1.23 

South America 1.37 

Africa 1.075 


In order to determine the cost of 
producing wool the Board determined 
the total expenses of the flock, as well 
as the total income from all sources 
except wool. Then by deducting the 
income from sources other than wool 
from the total expense, the balance re- 
mained as a charge against the wool. 
When this rule was applied to Aus- 
tralia, it was found that the income 
from sources other than wool left the 
total wool clip without any charge 
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against it. A review of the Board’s 
figures indicates that when the total 
expenses are taken into consideration, 
the income from wool is practically net, 
and no figures have been submitted to 
show that any cost is attached thereto. 
The same was reported as true in 
Africa; in South America a charge re- 
mained against the wool amounting to 
from four to five cents per pound. 

Applying this rule to the fine wool 
sections of Ohio, and other eastern 
States, it was found that the income 
from sources other than wool failed to 
meet the cost of wool production by 
nineteen cents per pound of wool. 

Applying the same rule to the eleven 
(11) western states under review, the 
Board found that the receipts from 
sources other than wool, left a charge 
against the wool of eleven’ cents per 
pound. 

Without including interest the Board 
reports the following comparative cost 
to produce one pound of Grease wool. 


TABLE “M.” 
COST TO PRODUCE ONE POUND 
OF GREASE WOOL WITH- 
OUT INTEREST. 
Ohio 
Western United States bs 
Average United States .. .096 
South America 045 
Australia .00 
Africa 00 


Now, if it be desirable to include in- 
terest as a cost, we must add to the 
cost of wool production shown in the 
above table, the total amount of in- 
terest on the investment per sheep. 
This total interest charge must lie 
against the wool, for it becomes an ad- 
ditional cost, as the total received from 
all sources except wool have already 
been deducted. In Table “K” we give 
the interest per sheep on the basis of 
the Board’s report, as to the rate of 
interest and investment per sheep. 

Before the relative proportion of in- 
terest per pound of wool can be ascer- 
tained, we must know the number of 
pounds of wool produced by each 
sheep. The Board reports that the 
sheep of the world shear as follows: 


$ .19 
11 
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TABLE “N.” 
AVERAGE WEIGHT OF FLEECE. 
United States 7.3 Ibs. 
Australia Ya Tied 
South America th aE oa 
Africa a5:°* 





We, therefore, present the following 
table showing the interest cost per 
pound of wool in the comparative 
countries : 


TABLE “O.” 


INTEREST COST TO PRODUCE 
GREASE WOOL. 





Per Per 
Fleece. Pound. 
Ohio $0.318  $0.0435 
Western United States .477 .0655 
Average United States .429 0565 
Awshrena 50 .30 .041 
South America ................ ‘fe .03 
Africa .146 .022 





In order to show the cost of pro- 
ducing a pound of grease wool where 
interest has been included, we pro- 
duce the following table: 








Table “P.” 
COST TO PRODUCE POUND OF 
GREASE WOOL. 

Without With 

Interest Interest 
Ohio . $.19 $.233 
Western United States._t .11 .175 
Crossbreds ” cee 
Average Z We ccie  o 
Australia . 00 .041 
South America —......... .045 075 
Africa . 00 .022 





Since Australia is the greatest wool 
producing county in the world, and is 
the country from which we import the 
bulk of our foreign wool, and since 
Australian wool competes directly 
with our own product in quality, it is 
essential that a tariff drawn with the 
idea of producing revenue or protect- 
ing the American wool grower must 
be based upon the relative difference 
in cost between wool production in 
this country and Australia. There 
can be no question as to the justice 
of including the interest charge in 
wool production, and when this is 
included, we find that it costs on an 
average eleven and three-tenths cents, 
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more to produce a pound of grease 
wool in the United States than it does 
in Australia, excluding the difference 
in cost of transportation. If these 
wools were of equal shrinkage, that 
is, if they procured an equal amount 
of wool when scoured, a tariff levied 
upon the grease basis of eleven and 
three tenths cents, would be the dif- 
ference in the cost of production based 
on the findings of the Tariff Board. 
But, since it is recognized by every- 
one who has studied the question of 
wool and its products, that one pound 
of grease wool may be equal in scour- 
ed wool to three pounds of grease wool 
from another section, and since the 
value of wool depends upon the amount 
of scoured wool that the grease wool 
produces, it must be clear that a tariff 
to afford the difference in cost must 
be based on the difference in the cost 
of producing a pound of scoured wool 
in this country and its chief competit- 
ors. To compare one pound of wool 
with another without determining its 
real value, would be as ridiculous as to 
say that one ton of copper ore was 
worth as much as another ton of copper 
ore regardless of the actual amount of 
copper that each ton of ore would pro- 
duce. Therefore, in order that this 
tariff question may be _ intelligently 
considered, it is necessary that the 
figures and results obtained by the 
Tariff Board, on the basis of the pro- 
duction of grease wool, must be first 
reduced to their scoured equivalent. 
We shall, therefore, knowing the 
shrinkage of the various wools con- 
cerned, proceed to show the difference 
in cost in the production of scoured 
wool. 

The shrinkage of wool is a matter 
that has been closely estimated by the 
leading wool authorities in the various 
manufacturing countries. In the Unit- 
ed States, the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers each year make 
an estimate of the average shrinkage 
of all American wool, based on the re- 
ports obtained from scouring mills. 
This estimate is recognized the world 
over as the standard for American 
wools. In the report of this Associ- 
ation for the year 1911, the shrinkage 
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of wools for the eleven western states 
reviewed by the Board, is given as 
66.5 per cent, and the average shrink- 
age of all wools of the United States 
for the year 1911, is given as 60.4 per 
cent. This estimate we have ac- 
cepted. 


Of course, it would be fair in de- 
termining the difference in the cost of 
producing scoured wool, to base that 
difference upon the average shrinkage 
of imported wools, which is approxi- 
mately 40 per cent, or less; but, in 
order to present this matter without 
prejudice, we shall accept the shrink- 
age of foreign wools as given by the 
Board from Helmuth, Schwartz and 
Company. 





Table “Q.” 
SHRINKAGE OF WOOLS. 
Ohio ... .60 per cent 

Western United States. 62 ” ” 


Average United States.604 ” ” 





England . cok OM 
Australia . ws FC 
South America aan FO 
Africa . SGA. 72S 





This authority quotes the shrinkage 
of North American wools at 54.96, but 
as this includes the light wools of Can- 
ada and Mexico, it will not answer for 
the United States, and we are using 
the estimate of 60.4 as given by the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers. 


If there be those who contend that 
the American wool grower is not en- 
titled to include interest as a cost in 
wool production, we shall, for his bene- 
fit, submit the following table, showing 
the cost to produce one pound of scour- 
ed wool in the various countries un- 
der review, without taking into con- 
sideration any interest whatever. 


Table “R.” 


COST TO PRODUCE ONE POUND 
OF SCOURED WOOL WITH- 
OUT INTEREST. 














Ohio . $ .475 
Western United States 289 
Average United States 242 
Australia . .00 
Africa . 00 
South America . .092 


. 
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On the basis of the above table it is, 
therefore, clear that if interest is not 
to be included as a cost, there is an ac- 
tual difference in the cost of produc- 
ing a pound of scoured wool between 
this country and Australasia of twenty- 
four and two-tenths cents per pound. 
This, however, does not take into con- 
sideration the difference in the cost of 
transportation. 

In order that the relative importance 
of the wool production of these vari- 
ous countries may be better under- 
stood, so that the keeness and direc- 
tion of the competition may be appreci- 
ated, we submit a table showing the 
estimated wool production of the coun- 
tries under review. 

seme TY.” 

WOOL PRODUCTION OF COM- 
PETING COUNTRIES 1911. 
United States 325,000,000 pounds 
Australasia... 941,900,000 “ 
South America 528,100,000 
RE ceeds eseis 131,000,000 ” 

The above table, therefore, shows 
Australia to be the keenest competitor 
the United States can have; in fact, 
she regulates the wool market of the 
world; and the portection to be given 
our growers should, in all fairness, be 
based upon the cost of production in 
Australia. 

We believe that the Report of the 
Tariff Board is conservative, and if 
they have erred, it has been in that di- 
rection. For instance, the Board gives 
the various costs entering into the 
manufacture of a sample suit of clothes. 
In this demonstration they find that 
it requires 9 7-10 pounds of wool to 
produce this suit, and they used wool 
for which the grower received 23 cents 
per pound. This shows that the 
grower received $2.23 for the wool in 
this suit. But on another page of the 
report the Board gives the average 
price of wool to be sixteen cents per 
pound. Had average priced wool been 
used, it would have shown that the 
grower received on an average $1.55 
for the wool to make a suit of this 
weight. Again the Board reports the 
average loss of sheep at three per cent; 
but practically every wool grower 
krows that his loss is at least twice 


this amount. Also the Board does not 
charge the sheep with the market value 
of feed raised on the ranch, and charges 
them only with the cost of production. 
This places us at a disadvantage with 
foreign countries, where only grass is 
used to support the sheep. Again it 
would have been fair to include inter- 
est as a cost, and give the lands owned 
by the grower greater consideration. 
However, the Board has presented in 
its report data upon which these costs 
may be computed. 





AGAINST FREE TRADE. 


Chicago, April 5th, 1913. 
To the Hon. Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D, C. 

Your petitioners, representing the 
organizations named in connection 
with the signatures hereto appended, 
respectfully represent that: 

There is a distinct menace to the 
welfare and prosperity of American ag- 
riculture involved in any proposition 
looking toward the free and unrestrict- 
ed entry into the United States of 
live stock and dressed meats, and we 
earnestly ask that in the pending re- 
vision of the tariff this matter of con- 
serving one of the nation’s basic in- 
dustries have your most careful at- 
tention. 

The proposal, if adopted, will in the 
end react against the best interest of 
consumers, the class in whose favor it 
is brought forward. The placing of 
meats upon the free list, and especially 
if accompanied by the removal of the 
duty on wool, would in our- judgment 
be fraught with gravest danger to 
American sheep breeding, for the rea- 
son that there is no estimating the 
number of cargoes of frozen or refrig- 
erated carcasses of mutton and lambs 
that could easily be landed on our 
coasts at a cost of production greatly 
below our own, and at such slight ex- 
pense for ocean freight that the dis- 
tance from such vast sheep-rearing re- 
gions as Argentina, Patagonia, the 
Falkland Islands, Australia and New 
Zealand would prove no protection to 
our flocks, and such wholesale market- 
ing of their products in our market 
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would not only sharply curtail domes- 
tic production of mutton, but would 
naturally displace quantities of beef, 
thus affecting cattle growers as well 
as flock owners. 

Farmers are not receiving an undue 
return upon their products. If the 
consumer is overburdened, let the 
prices and profits of distributors and 
retailers be the subject of Congres- 
sional investigation and action. A 
blow at the stock raiser is not the 
right remedy. It is a blow at the very 
foundations of the national prosperity. 
It is only by maintaining live stock 
that the fertility and permanent pro- 
duction of our soil can be conserved. 
Any policy that discourages or curtails 
live stock production in the United 
States will impoverish our agriculture 
and leave the meat supply of the 
masses at the mercy of other countries. 

We are just entering upon an era 
of expansion in the production of cat- 
tle and mutton sheep that will relieve 
market necessities and probably again 
give us a surplus for export, but if the 
American farmer is to be left to com- 
pete in meat production with the vast 
plains and sheep runs of the Southern 
Hemisphere such expansion need not 
be anticipated. 

We bespeak your personal attention 
to this matter. 

Respectfully, 
NATIONAL PURE BRED 
RECORD ASSOCIATION. 





HEAVY ‘SHEARING. 


A report from South Australia 
states that 1960 wethers averaged 16 
1-4 pounds of wooi of twelve months 
growth. These wethers were hand 
shorn and had been driven over 300 
miles in the six weeks before shear- 
ing. 


() 
ae 


The more water an industry has in its 
stock the more protection the new tariff 
bill gives. Had there been watered stock 
in the sheep business we would have no 
trouble in getting a high tariff on wool. 





OW—~ 
Vv 


Mr. Green, Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Gardener are excellent additions to the 
Ways and Means Committee. 
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WOOL OF ALL KINDS FREE OF ALL DUTY 


299. Combed wool or tops and rov- 
ing or roping made wholly or in part 
of wool or camel’s hair, and on other 
wool and hair which have been ad- 
vanced in any manner or by any pro- 
manufacture beyond the 
washed or scoured condition, not spec- 
ially provided for in this section, 15 
per centum ad valorem. 

300. Yarns made wholly or in chief 
value of wool, 20 per centum ad val- 


cess of 


orem. 

301. Cloths, knit fabrics, felts not 
woven, and all manufactures of every 
description process, 
wholly or in chief value of wool, not 
specially provided for in this section, 
35 per centum ad valorem. 

302. Blankets and flannels, com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of wool, 
25 per centum ad 
composed wholly or in chief value of 
wool, valued at above 50 cents per 
pound, 35 per centum ad valorem. 

303. Women’s and children’s dress 
goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, bunt- 
ing, and goods of similar description 
and character, composed wholly or in 
chief value of wool, and not specially 
provided for in this section, 35 per cen- 
tum ad valorem. 

304. Clothing, ready-made, and ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel of every des- 
cription, including shawls 
knitted or woven, and knitted articles 
of every description made up or man- 
ufactured wholly or in part, and not 
specially provided for in this section, 
composed wholly or in chief value of 
wool, 35 per centum ad valorem. 

305. Webbings, suspenders, braces, 
bandings, beltings, 


made, by any 


valorem; flannels 


whether 


bindings, cords, 
cords and tassels, and ribbons; any of 
the fore-going made of wool or of 
which wool or wool and india rub- 
ber are the component materials of 
chief value, 35 per centum ad valorem. 

306. Aubusson, Axminster, mo- 
quette, and chenille carpets, figured 
or plain, and all carpets or carpeting 
of like character or description, 35 
per centum ad valorem. 


307. Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay 
velvet carpets, figured or plain, and all 
carpets or carpeting of like character 
or description, 30 per centum ad va- 
lorem. 


308. figured or 
plain, and all carpets or carpeting of 


Brussels carpets, 


like character or description, 25 per 
centum ad valorem. 
309. Velvet and tapestry velvet 


carpets, figured or plain, printed on the 
warp or otherwise, and all carpets or 
carpeting of like character or descrip- 
tion, 30 per centum ad valorem. 

310. Tapestry Brussels carpets, 
figured or plain, and all carpets or 
carpeting of like character or descrip- 
tion, printed on the warp or otherwise, 
20 per centum ad valorem. 

311. Treble ingrain, three-ply, and 
all-chain Venetian carpets, 20 per cen- 
tum ad valorem. 


312. Wool Dutch and two-ply in- 
grain carpets, 20 per centum ad 
valorem. 

313. Carpets of every description, 


woven whole for rooms, and Oriental, 
Berlin, Aubusson, Axminster, and sim- 
ilar rugs, 50 per centum ad valorem. 

314. Druggets and bockings, print- 
ed, colored, or otherwise, 20 per centum 
ad valorem, 

315. Carpets and carpeting of wool, 
flax, or cotton, or composed in part of 
any of them, not specially provided for 
in this section, and on mats, matting, 
and rugs of cotton, 20 per centum ad 
valorem. 

316. Mats, rugs for floors, screens, 
covers, hassocks, bed sides, art squares, 
and other portions of carpets, or car- 
peting, made wholly or in part of wool, 
and not specially provided for in this 
section, shall be subjected to the rate 
of duty herein imposed on carpets or 
carpeting of like character or descrip- 
tion. 

317. Whenever in this section the 
word “wool” is used in connection 
with a manufactured article of which 
it is a component material, it shall be 


held to include wool or hair of the 
sheep, camel, or other like animals, 
whether manufactured by the woolen, 
worsted, felt, or any other process. 

318. Hair of the Angora goat, al- 
paca, and other like animals, and all 
hair on the skin of such animals, 20 
per centum ad valorem. 

319. Tops made from the hair of 
the Angora goat, alpaca, and other like 
animals, 25 per centum ad valorem. 

320. Yarns made of the hair of the 
Angora goat, alpaca, and other like 
animals, 30 per centum ad valorem. 

321. Cloth and all manufactures ot 
every description made of the hair of 
the Angora goat, alpaca, and other like 
animals, not specially provided for in 
this section, 40 per centum ad valorem. 

322. Plushes, velvets, and all other 
pile fabrics, cut or uncut, woven or 
knit, whether or not the pile covers 
the entire surface, made wholly or 
partly of the hair of the Angora goat, 
alpaca, and other like animals, and 
articles made wholly or in chief value 
of such plushes or velvets, 50 per cen- 
tum ad valorem. 





POOR WOOL. 


The drought which was experienced 
in Australia last year imparted a 
hunger fineness to much of the wool 
grown during the time it was preval- 
ent. Nevertheless buyers find that 
Australian wools are becoming coarser 
each year. It is pointed out that the 
reputation of wools grown in that 
country is based upon their fineness, 
and that this reputation cannot be 
maintained if the deterioration contin- 
ues. Less and less super fine wools 
are being placed on the market each 
year, very few breeders now making 
fineness the chief consideration. The 
great aim seems to be to produce 
heavy fleeces of medium quality. At 
the same time the season plays an im- 
portant part in determining quality, as 
evidenced by the current Australian 
clip— Wool Record. 


 ——————— 
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HEARST DENOUNCES PRESI- 
DENT WILSON’S. FREE 
TRADE DOCTRINE. 


Next to Wm. J. Bryan, Wm. R. 
Hearst of New York is the nation’s 
most prominent Democrat. Mr. Hearst 


owns a large string of newspapers and 


in the late campaign used them all to 
secure the election of Woodrow Wil- 
son as President. The following pub- 
lic statement recently given out by Mr. 
Heart denouncing the President’s at- 
titude on the tariff, will prove inter- 
esting: 

“Many thoughtful citizens wiil be 
led to ponder on how far Mr. Wilson’s 
attitude toward the American protec- 
tive tariff is influenced by his federal- 
istic frame of mind and his English 
sources of information. 

“Mr. Wilson’s opposition to the pro- 
tective tariff is not inherently or es- 
sentially Democratic. 

Wilson an English Free Trader. 

“Jefferson, the founder of the Demo- 
cratic party, recognized the principle 
of protection, and advocated discrimin- 
ating duties in favor of American ship- 
ping and reciprocity treaties in favor 
of American trade. 

“Mr. Wilson is fundamentally op- 
posed to the principle of protection, 
and his idea of radical, ruthless tarift 
reduction is but an expression of the 
English free trade theories of Cobden 
and Mill. 

“Mr. Wilson 
trader. 

“He may obscure his utterances, but 
he cannot conceal his acts. 

“Mr. Wilson’s political economy is 
the political economy of another na- 
tion and of another age. 

“Tt is the political economy of a na-~ 
tion that is passing and of an age that 
is past. 

“Mr. Wilson’s theories are the theo- 
ries of books, and of British books, but 
of British books that are no longer be- 
lieved by the patriotic and practica) 
and progressive Englishmen of today. 

“The United States of America have 
given an example to the world in prog- 
ress and prosperity, in advancement 
and enlightenment, in happiness and 
contentment. 


is an English free 


“The nations of the world have 
turned toward this country in admira- 
tion and amazement. 

“The methods and systems and insti- 
tutions of our country have been stud- 
ied and imitated in every foreign na- 
tion, except, perhaps, in England. 


Federalists Alone in the Dark. 

“England is slow to learn and reluct- 
ant to learn, but, nevertheless, she is 
beginning to learn, and the most ad- 
vanced and intelligent thought in Eng- 
land today is in favor of an imperial 
federation, with free trade among its 
component states and colonies, but 
with a policy of protection toward the 
rest of the world. 

“Germany and France have long 
prospered under protection, and 
through intelligent appreciation and 
imitation of other American ideas and 
institutions. 

“The realization that this country is 
the greatest country in the world, and 
the appreciation of the causes which 
have made it the greatest country in 
the world, .are almost universal 
throughout the world, except among 
the few remaining Federalists of the 
United States of America. 

“Tf there is to be tariff modification, 
the modern American policy should be 
the original Democratic policy of rec- 
iprocity and discriminating duties in 
manufactures, American commerce, and 
American trade. 

“In our tariff we have a weapon with 
which we can withstand the tariff 
weapons of other nations, but we must 
not abandon our weapons until other 
nations are ready to abandon theirs. 

What Becomes of Reciprocity? 

“In the reduction of our tariff 
through reciprocity we have a method 
by which we can compel the reduction 
of the tariff of other nations, but of 
what value will be a policy of reci- 
procity which does not go into effect 
until after our tariff reductions have 
been made? 

“Tf we are to make tariff concessions 
which will be encouraging to the pro- 
ducts and valuable to the producers in 
other nations, we should compel reci- 
procal concessions which will be equal- 
ly stimulating to the products, equally 
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beneficial to the producers, to the farm- 
ers, the manufacturers, and the labor- 
ers, in our own country. 


“Through reciprocity tariff reduc- 
tion can be made coincident and coex- 
tensive with trade expansion. 

“Through reciprocity the injury to 
our manufacturers, to our farmers, to 
our laborers, through the invasion of 
our markets by foreign products, would 
be compensated for by the advantages 
obtained by our manufacturers, our 
farmers, and our laborers in the open- 
ing of foreign markets to our trade 
and our produce. 


Motive an Unselfish One. 

“In the advocacy of intelligent reci- 
procity, rather than reckless and ruth- 
less tariff reduction and commercial 
destruction, I have no selfish motive. 

“T have cattle ranches in Mexico, and 
it is proposed under Mr. Wilson’s pol- 
icy to bring beef free into the United 
States. 

“It would advantage me consider- 
ably, from a merely sordid point of 
view, to have Mexican beef allowed 
free into the United States market. 

“But as a patriotic American citizen 
and a Jeffersonian Democrat I do not 
believe that Mexican beef or any other 
Mexican product should be allowed 
free into the markets of the United 
States until American goods are al- 
lowed free into the markets of Mexico. 

“Under Mr. Wilson’s program it is 
proposed to allow white paper free into 
the markets of the United States from 
Canada. 

“T use over $6,000,000 worth of white 
paper every year, and, from a merely 
selfish financial point of view, it would 
benefit me enormously to have white 
paper admitted free into the markets 
of the United States. 


Nation’s Interests Above Party. 

“But, again, as a patriotic American 
citizen and a Jeffersonian Democrat, | 
do not believe that white paper or any 
other Canadian product should be ad- 
mitted free into the United States un- 
til the products of the United States, 
or at least corresponding products of 
the United States, are admitted free 
into the markets of Canada. 
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“The Canadians scornfully rejected 
our proposals of reciprocity. 

“Are we in return to give them the 
full advantage of reciprocity, without 
securing any reciprocal advantages for 
ourselves? 


“T am loath to criticise the policy of 
the Democratic party or of any man 
whom I labored to elect, but I am au 
American first and a Democrat after- 
ward, and I cannot consider the inter- 
ests of my party above the interests 
of my country. 


“T shall hope to see the Democratic 
party fulfill its duty and rise to its 
opportunity. 

“T shall support it gracefully when 
it is right, but criticise it regretfully 
when it is wrong, and I shall continue 
to implore it not to be led by a federal- 
istic fetish away from the fundamental 
principles of Thomas Jefferson, who 
was always not only a great Democrat, 
but 4 great American.” 


WILLIAM R. HEARST. 





THE WEST AND THE TARIFF. 





The Western people are somewhat 
prone to boast about the matchless re- 
sources of Western states. These 
boasts are made in good faith but 
mostly by men who have not taken 
time to closely analyze the facts. Un- 
doubtedly the West has many re- 
sources and it is a charming and pro- 
fitable place to live but compared with 
any of the middlewestern states the 
whole intermountain country appears 
to a decided disadvantage when re- 
sources or production are under con- 
sideration. The riches of the West 
consist largely of resources that can 
be, and ultimately will, be exhausted, 
such for instance as minerals and for- 
ests. But the real resources of a coun- 
try are its agricultural resources and 
here is where the West suffers by 
comparison with other portions of the 
United States. In the final analysis 
the whole intermountain country from 
Montana to New Mexico has only a lit- 
tle land that would be considered ag- 
ricultural in the sense that Iowa land 
is referred to. We have our dry land 
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wheat farms to be sure, but at best 
these are but makeshifts for in all sec- 
tions the yearly production is low and 
in many sections the industry will 
sooner or later be abandoned and dry 
land farming is not comparable to the 
Iowa system of farming. What the 
West has and should justly be proud 
of is the best irrigated lands in the 
world—lands that in production are 
immensely superior to any farm lands 
in America. Of course, compared with 
the balance of the intermountain coun- 
try the area that ultimately can be ir- 
rigated is decidedly small, but such as 
it is it is more than sufficient to meet 
the needs of that section of the nation 
for more than one-fourth of a century. 
In fact today we have an over supply 
of irrigated lands. Millions of acres 
under state, federal or private ditch is 
lying idle for want of settlers. Some 
of our land boomers will deny this but 
it is positively true as is evidenced by 
the fact that irrigated land may be pur- 
chased for less than half what it cost 
four years ago. This is not on account 
of the land being unproductive or be- 
cause of any drawbacks connected 
with irrigated farming, but because we 
have in the West no markets for the 
products of this land and what is more 
we will not have home markets for 
many years to come and high freight 
rates will keep us shut out of the East- 
ern market just as they have in the 
past. We have today in the West an 
overproduction of most agricultural 
crops. Apples and peaches are in over 
supply. Last year millions of bushels 
of potatoes were never dug or else al- 
lowed to rot in the bin. Alfalfa can be 
bought in nearly all irrigated sections 
at less than the cost of production. 


In the face of these facts it is evident 
that we have more land under irriga- 
tion than we have any use for and if 
not an acre was added to our irrigated 
area, for five years there would still be 
irrigated lands unclaimed. The West 
should not be foolish, she must develop 
along natural channels and in the way 
nature intended she should. If all of 
our irrigable land were put under wa- 
ter in the next five years, the over sup- 
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ply of products would bankrupt every 
farmer on irrigated lands. 

None of this has been written as a 
condemnation of the West, but to call 
attention to the fact that the placing of 
wool, meat and sugar on the free lists 
is almost treason against the people of 
every state in the intermountain terri- 
tory. Three-fourths of the land in the 
intermountain country, from Canada 
to Mexico, was by nature intended as 
a grazing country, and eventually this 
will be the industry to which it will be 
devoted. Sheep and cattle will always 
be the best product of that country, 
provided of course that this nation de- 
cides to raise its meat and wool. If 
the west wants to develop its irrigated 
land, let it look well to the tariff on 
wool and sugar. Irrigation in the West 
means alfalfa, and alfalfa means sheep 
or else a bankrupt farmer. That is 
what is wrong today; we have more 
alfalfa than we have sheep and cattle 
to eat it and the only way to bring 
about the settlement of the land is by 
encouraging the production of live- 
stock. This cannot be done by placing 
wool and meat on the free list and the 
man who does not appreciate this is 
unfitted to represent the Western peo- 
ple in the halls of Congress regardless 
of what party he belongs to. 

The Tariff fight is clearly an issue 
not between political parties, but be- 
tween the East and the West with the 
dividing line as the Mississippi River. 
Free raw material means our distruc- 
ton and Western senators who have a 
part in bringing this about may expect 
to live under the condition that it pro- 
duces, for they will spend a long time 
in private life thereafter. 


C. X. JENES. 
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BARBED WIRE. 


In Australia where wild dogs are 
fenced out it is customary to put up 
about four feet of wire netting and 
three barbed wires on top of this. A 
recent experiment shows that smooth 
wire is just as useful for keeping dogs 
out as is the barbed wire. When one 
thinks this over this seems to be the 
right conclusion. 
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THE REPUBLICAN WOOL BILL. 


The Republican minority in the 
House after a bitter struggle in their 
caucus endorsed the Hill-Payne wool 
bill for which they had voted in the reg- 
ular session. This bill carries a duty 
of 18 cents on the pound of estimated 
scoured wool and gives the manufac- 
turer his compensatory duty on the 
wool contained in imported cloth. 
These are the two distinguishing and 
radical features of the bill—but they 
are the features that make it a com- 
mendable measure. The Hill-Payne 
bill is based on the report of the tariff 
board and had the endorsement of that 
board. The bill is protective in every 
essential point even though its rates 
in all instances are far below those of 
the existing schedule. 

An attractive feature of this bill is 
the duty on carpet wools. We know 
that much so-called carpet wool is now 
being used for clothing purposes even 
though it is imported at a very low 
duty. The Hill-Payne bill places the 
same duty on carpet wool as on cloth- 
ing wool—but on such wool as is actu- 
ally used for carpet making the manu- 
facturers will be refunded the full duty. 
This will give them free carpet wool, 
but will retain a duty on all wool used 
for clothing and this is about the only 
way this end can be accomplished. 

The treasury department has said 
that the refunding of the duty on wool 
used in carpets is entirely feasible and 
they know better than anyone else 
about such matters. 

The Hill-Payne bill represents the 
findings of the tariff board and its rates 
are protective, but in spite of this fact 
many Republican who 
represented wool manufacturing dis- 
tricts tried to prevent the caucus from 
adopting this measure. Their conten- 
tion was that its rates were not high 
evough on manufactures of wool. The 
real truth is that some of the leaders 
among the manufacturers hope to see 
the present crooked and _ dishonest 
schedule kept unscathed so that if the 
Republican party is ever returned to 
power they will be able to re-enact it 


congressmen 
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into law. It is this filthy old schedule 
put through by these same manufac- 
turers that has brought this free wool 
horde of Democrats upon the wool 
growers, and whatever force the wool 
grower may have will in the future be 
directed toward the enactment of a 
moderately protective, but absolutely 
honest schedule “K.” Some Republi- 
cans have not as yet learned the les- 
son taught by the last two electives 
and the sooner the party discards such 
men from its councils, the sooner wiii 
its rehabilitation be made possible. 
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WHAT ARE LEGITIMATE 
INDUSTRIES? 





Reading the schedules of your bill 
and recalling the assurance of Presi- 
dent Wilson that no legitimate industry 
had anything to fear from Democratic 
tariff revision, one is challenged by the 
query, What is a legitimate industry? 


Is that ancient agricultural and pas- 
toral pursuit which first weaned men 
from savagery, the profession of the 
patriarchs of old, the occupation of 
those who as they watched their flocks 
by night received from the angel of the 
Lord the first tidings of the advent of 
the Savior of mankind, not a legitimate 
industry in the opinion of the Demo- 
cratic President and Congress? And 
if so, why? Is the husbandry in the 
valley of the Ohio and the Rocky 
Mountain region of those gentle crea- 
tures, the Scriptural type of innocence, 
which furnish the cheapest, the clean- 
est, and the juiciest of meats for the 
feeding of the people and the finest and 
strongest of 
clothing of the Nation, not a legitimate 
enterprise? 


golden fleece for the 
And if so, why? 

Are the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars invested in mills and factories for 
the production of cane and beet sugar 
not legitimate investments? Are the 
opportunities and employment offered 
to hundreds of thousands of American 
farmers and laborers in the growing of 
sugar cane and sugar beets not legiti- 
mate opportunities and employments? 


And if not, why? 
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Injury to West and Pacific Slope. 

It is true the great West and North- 
west had little representation on the 
Democratic committee which framed { 
this bill, but is it possible that the 
members of that committee do not 
know of or care for the people or the 
industries of that fair and fertile por 
tion of our land, the source of the 
grain and meat supply of the Nation? 

CONGRESSMAN MONDELL. 





FREE FLOUR. 

The Underwood bill places a duty 
of ten cents per bushel on imported 
wheat and then places flour on the 
Free List. This is a ludicrous effort 
to fool the farmer into the belief that 
he has been protected and to fool the 
consumer into the belief that he has 
been helped. If flour is to be on the 
free list, then wheat should be placed 
on the free list. What is fair for one 
is fair for the other. If protection is 
right it is just as right for the mille: 
as for the farmer to which latter class 
we belong. Anyway what good would 
a duty on wheat do the farmer if fiour 
is to be imported free. If the duty on 
wheat benefits the farmer, 
must injure the miller and with free 
flour we might find ourselves export- 
ing wheat to Canada and then import- 
ing the same flour back. 
protection but it 
fairly. 


tnen it 


We stand for 


must be assessed 





WILL HELP ITALY. 


Rome, April 9.—President Wilson’s 
message to the American congress has 
caused an excellent impression here, 

reductions in iheg 
tariff would prove advantageous to 
Italy, whose exportation to the United 
States constantly is increasing, 


not only because 


buc 
because of the general satisfaction over 
the fact that the United States is ready 
to accept the competition of European 
countries in matters of commerce. 
All the newspapers publish the mes- 
sage, and point out that Italy will gain 
particularly in the export of oils, fruits, 
chemicals, medicines, 
silk, leather and cheese. 


cotton, wool, 
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S LONG ago as_ 1892 
A tional Wool Growers’ 
tion asked 

Pure Fabric Law. 


the Na- 
Associa- 
congress to pass a 

At the request of 
the sheepmen Congressman Grosvinor, 
of Ohio, introduced a Pure Cloth Bill 
in 1892. In support of the measure 
several wool growers came to Wash- 
ington, but the manufacturers were 
more influential and the bill died in 
some pigeon hole. From that time 
until the present nearly every meet- 
ing of wool growers has resulted in a 
resolution endorsing a Cloth 
The wool growers have two rea- 
sons for favoring such a law. First, 
it is only right and proper that the 
consumer should know exactly what 
he is paying for. 


Pure 
law. 


inimense 
quantities of cloth and clothing is sold 


Second, 


that is made largely of shoddy and 
This 


cloth naturally gives poor service and 


cotton—but it is sold as all wool. 


when the consumer kicks about it he 
is assured by the storekeeper and the 
storekeeper by the manufacturer, that 
the cloth was made of American wool 
and could not be expected to give the 
best of service. The truth is Ameri- 
can wool is the best in the world in 
point of wearing service and outlasts 
any wool in the world. This sort of 


story has been going the rounds for 


so long that a great majority of the 
public believes that good clothing can 


only be made of Australian wool. 
The need of a Pure Cloth law is as 
follows: In the year 1909, the census 
vear, the woolen and worsted indus- 
tries used 290 million pounds of scour- 
ed wool. The same mills also used 26 
million pounds of wool waste; 53 1-2 
million pounds of shoddy and 60 mil- 
lion pounds of cotton. These are the 
mills that make our clothing but these 
figures do not include the shoddy and 
and 


carpet mills for such mills use only a 


cotton used in our hosiery, felt 


limited quantity of wool and much of 
their product is sold as cotton, ex- 
cepting the rank 


For in- 


where 
fraud is practiced in its sale. 


underwear 
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Pure Fabric Law 


By S. W. McCLURE 


stance, the hosiery and knit goods 
mills used in 1909 only about seven 
million pounds of wool and 292 mil- 
lion pounds of cotton. We shall there- 
fore confine our remarks to the woolen 
and worsted industries. 

that new 
wool makes the most perfect garment 
as well as the most costly one and 
that shoddy and cotton are 
cheaper in price and inferior in quality 
and service. is worth 
about 56c per pound; Cotton about 15c 
and shoddy from 5 to 30c. It follows 
that since the consumer cannot tell 


Every one understands 


much 


Scoured wool 


the difference between these materials 
the mills will substitute the cheaper 
material whenever possible. 

Now the mills contend that a pure 
fabric law is impractical because there 
are no tests that will distinguish be- 
tween wool and shoddy—both being 
wool. Shoddy of course is all wool 
for it is merely wool that has been 
used one or a dozen times in the man- 
New wool is 
into cloth and when this 


ufacturing of clothing. 
first 


cloth has been worn out the rag man 


made 


buys it and sells it to the shoddy mill 
which in time tears it apart and re- 
covers the wool fiber—when it was 
first used it was new wool; now it 
is shoddy—but it is still all wool. Thus 
a fiber of wool may live a hundred 
years going from one piece of cloth 
to another. However each time it is 
recovered it becomes a little shorter 
and a little weaker due to wear, the 
chemicals and machinery used in tear- 
ing the cloth apart. Finally the fiber 


becomes so short and rotten that it 
cannot longer be used for cloth mak- 
ing and it then goes into felt goods, 
hats, etc. At last these are ground 
up and made into paper—thus does 
wool reach its end after a long and 
varied career. Therefore shoddy be- 
ing all wool answers to all chemical 
And this is 
the grounds upon which the manu- 
facturer protests against a pure cloth 


bill. 


tests just as wool does. 
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Nearly sixty million pounds of cot- 
ton goes into our wool clothing each 
is no difficulty about 
branding this for cotton is a vegetable 
fiber while wool is an animal fiber. 
They may be distinguished from each 
other by either chemical or microscop- 
ical test, without difficulty. If you 
want to prove it just take a teaspoon- 
ful of concentrated lye, add it to half 
pint of water and boil, into this drop 
your piece of cloth and in a very few 
minutes all the wool will be dissolved 
and the cotton will remain unharmed. 
If you wanted to, by using certain 
acids, you could take all the cotton out 
and leave wool unharmed. Therefore 
a pure fabric law will have no trouble 
with cotton. 


year. There 


Now as to wool wastes, ordinarily 
these are Noils,, or the short fibers of 
new wool. They are not of much im- 
portance for they give fairly good ser- 
vice and are limited in quantity. 

All admit that cotton may easily 
be detected when mixed with wool and 
it must be true that shoddy can also, 
else what would be the excuse for us- 
ing wool at all. Now while there is 
no fixed test for shoddy, the cloth 
buyer who cannot detect its presence 
as soon as he touches a piece of cloth, 
cannot be trusted to make a single 
They can not only tell in 
but they also know by the 
“feel” just about the exact percentage 
of each material in the goods. What 
the clothing business 
would be if you could not tell shoddy 
wool from new wool, simply by an ex- 
amination of the goods. When a large 
cloth order is given generally a sample 
piece of cloth is submited to the mill. 
This is torn apart and analyzed and 
the amount of each material is determ- 
The mill then submits a price 
on the same kind of goods—the mill 
told what it was made of—why not 
Pick up any textile 
paper and you will see a report of the 
analysis of many pieces of cloth. 

Concede for argument that you can- 


purchase. 
an instant, 


an absurdity 


ined. 


the government. 


Se ee . 
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not analyze the cloth—that fact does 
not prevent the enforcement of a pure 
cloth law. Can’t the government place 
inspectors in the mills to see just what 
goes into the cloth? The millman at 
least knows the material of which his 
yarn is made and if a good government 
agent stood along side of him he also 
would know what went into the cloth 
and he could brand it accordingly. In 
fact this is already being done in the 
case of goods made for the United 
States Army and Navy. The govern- 
ment requires its cloth to be made of 
all wool and it pays for all wool, but 
in order to protect itself it has inspect- 
ors in the mills who see just what 
goes into the goods. If the govern- 
ment does this to protect its own 
goods, should it not be willing to do 
the same to protect all its people. 

But how absurd it is to believe that 
cloth cannot be analyzed and wool told 
from shoddy. If this were true the 
quality of our cloth would be progres- 
sively downward—everything would 
be shoddy, there would be no excuse 
for new wool at all. If the American 
manufacturing industry rests on any 
such an insecure or absurd basis as 
this, there is little to be said in its 
favor. We are going to have a pure 
cloth law. Mr. Murdock of Kansas 
has one in the House now and the 
National Wool Growers’ Association 
is going to support it and help make 
it a law. The people have a right to 
know what they are paying for and 
we are going to help them get this in- 
formation. 





SHEEP BREEDING. 


ee 


Reports have it that the Natal Gov- 
ernment of South Africa is hiring out 
sheep to the farmers. That is the gov- 
ernment will rent sheep to a breeder 
at a low rental, with the understand- 
ing that the farmer may return the 
sheep at a stated period or pay for 
them at so much per head should he 
desire to keep them. If sheep die the 
farmer is expected to replace them 
with ones equally valuable. 


WOOL RATES AGAIN. 


The railroads of Oregon and Idaho 
have not fully complied with the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the wool rates they have es- 
tablished and the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association has again applied to 
the commission to compel these roads 
to obey its original order. 

The wool rates now in effect from 
Nampa, Idaho, west through Oregon 
to the coast are from eight cents to 
twenty-five cents per hundred higher 
than are justified under the order of 
the commission. The new rate should 
be based on the water competition rate, 
and we have no hesitation in saying 
that we believe the railroads will 
be forced to reduce these rates, prob- 
ably before this paper reaches its read- 
ers. The railroads are trifling around 
with these wool rates in a manner that 
would be beneath any legitimate busi- 
ness and they could not afford to 
carry on their policy of retardation 
were not their rates decidedly tou 
high. 
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AN INQUIRY. 

I have read several times about 
Australia putting up her wool in paper 
lined sacks. Where could one get such 
sacks and what would be the cost of 
them ? 

The above inquiry comes from Ohio 
and we would reply as follows: If you 
have gained the impression that much 
wool in Australia is baled or sacked in 
paper lined sacks you are in _ error. 
Much Australian wool is shipped after 
it is scoured and for most of this paper 
lined bales is used. This is because 
scoured wool would be more injured 
by jute fibers than would be the case 
with greasy wool. Aside from the 
scoured wool only a trifle, probably 
less than 5 per cent of Australian wool 
is baled in paper lined bales or sacks. 
Such wool as is put up in this manner 
is the very finest merinos—far finer 
than anything grown in this country. 

Paper lined sacks may be bought in 
London at about one dollar per sack 
or double the cost of common jute 
sack. However we would not advise 
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anyone in this country to use paper 
lined sacks unless for a small quantity 
of very fine wool. All we need to do 
is use paper twine, shake out the sack 
well, keep the different grades of wool 
separate, also keep the tags separate— 
but this has all been covered in anoth- 
er issue. 





REACHING OUR MARKETS. 

The great lamb markets of this 
country are New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Boston. These four 
cities consume nearly one half the 
lamb used in this country. Under 
“Free Meats” these markets are going 
to be the ones most accessible to the 
Argentine. Meat is now landed in 
England from Buenos Aires after a 
journey of twenty-two days. The time 
to New York would not be more than 
sixteen days, and after the Panama 
Canal is built the Pacific Coast cities 
may be reached in less time. Free 
lamb may prove disastrous to the 
early lamb producers in the southern 
states like Tennessee and Kentucky, 
where the lamb business is very pro- 
fitable. Should such be the case how- 
ever, these southern sheepmen will 
learn that the remedy lies in changing 
their politics. 





FREE MEATS. 

A very few sheep farmers have not 
been much concerned about the wool 
tariff for they felt that its removal 
would put a lot of sheep breeders out 
of business and an advance in the price 
of mutton and lamb would follow that 
would more than compensate those 
who could remain in the business, for 
what they lost in the price of their 
wool. What will these men now think 
when they see the democrats not only 
putting wool, but also mutton on the 
Free List so that if there be any ad- 
vance in price it will be in South 
America and not in the United States. 
Free Mutton will do away with the 
eight cent fed lamb that comes from 
January to June for it is at this season 
that grass lambs are on the market in 
the Argentine and Australia; the sea- 
son there being just opposite from this 
country. 
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Who Gets the Benefit of Free Wool 


Boston, Mass. 
April 22, 1913 
Hon. F. M. Simmons, 
Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

I learn today from the press dis- 
patches that your committee has de- 
cided to grant a hearing on the free 
list of the tariff bill, and I beg leave 
to submit some observations on the 
plan to make wool free of duty. 

For four years I have been actively en- 
gaged in the agitation to change the 
present specific duties on wool to an ad 
valorem basis. During that time the 
House of Representatives has twice 
passed a bill making the wool duty 20 
per cent ad valorem, and twice it has 
passed a bill making the wool duty 29 
per cent ad valorem. The Senate dur- 
ing the same period has twice passed 
a bill providing for a wool duty of 29 per 
cent ad valorem, which failed to be- 
come a law because of the veto by 
President Taft, and once the House by 
a two-thirds vote agreed to pass over 
the veto of the President the bill pro- 
viding for a duty of 29 per cent ad 
valorem on wool. Seldom has an is- 
sue been presented more clearly to the 
country than was the wool tariff at 
the election in November, 1912. The 
voters of the country gave the con- 
trol of the government to the Demo- 
cratic party with the distinct under- 
standing that in the coming revision 
of the tariff an ad valorem duty should 
be placed on wool. 

I desire to protest against the Un- 
derwood bill which makes wool free 
of duty, not only because it is in viola- 
tion of this understanding by the peo- 
ple of the’country, but also because the 
removal of the duty from wool, while 
depriving the wool producer of pro- 
tection, confers a special privilege of 
great value on a few wool manufactur- 
ing corporations. 

It has been widely proclaimed that 
the President of the United States, at 
whose request free wool was substi- 
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tuted for a duty of 15 per cent ad 
valorem in the Underwood biil, has 
stated that he favored the change in 
the interests of the consumers. The 
consumer of what? Of raw wool or 
wool clothing? If he meant a few 
large consumers of raw wool his meas- 
ure was well conceived, for the benefit 
of free wool will go to them. But if 
he meant the consumers of wool cloth- 
ing he has laid his plan on a founda- 
tion of sand, namely, the ridiculous 
assumption that the few great wool 
manufacturing corporations will pass 
the benefit of free wool on to the 
clothiers, who ir turn will give it to 
the ultimate consumers. 


The benefit of free wool will accrue 
first of all to the wool manufacturer, 
and it will remain there if business can 
make it stay. That is business. The 
normal consumption of wool in this 
country is estimated at 300,000,000 
pounds (scoured weight) a year. Over 
one-half of this quantity is consumed 
by the following seventeen worsted 





























Corporation Number of Combs 
American Woolen Co. cece 430 
Arlington Mills 96 
Pacific Mills 85 
United States Worsted Co. ................ 65 
Farr Alpaca Co. 50 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. ............ . 50 
Amoskeag: Mig. Co. .0icic a4 
Lorraine Mfg. Co. 40 
Forstmann-Huffman Co. cccccccscccsnom - 3 
Erben-Harding Co. 27 
Pocasset Mfg. Co. 25 
Goodall Worsted Co. onncccccsecucsemenene 21 
W. HM. Geondy @ Ce. ences 18 
Victoria Mills 18 
Warner J. Steel 12 
Globe Woolen Co. 9 
Thos. Oakes & Co. 4 
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Estimating the average value of 
wool at 40 cents per scoured pound 
and the annual: consumption of wool 
at 150,000 pounds per comb, we get 
the following quantities and values of 
the wool used by these corporations: 




















Corporation. Wool. Value. 15% Duty. 
Lbs. 

American Woolen Co.................. 64,500,000 $25,800,000 $3,870,000 
Arlington Mills —— ~~... 14,400,000 5,760,000 864,000 
Pacific Mills 12,750,000 5,100,000 765,000 
U. So Wieweted Ca aS 9,750,000 3;900,000 585,000 
Far Algata Co. 7,500,000 3,000,000 - 450,000 
Cleveland Worsted Mills... 7,500,000 3,000,000 450,000 
Amoskeag Mills — 6,600,000 2,640,000 396,000 
Lorraime Mig. CO. oecccccscsceseenene 6,000,000 2,400,000 360,000 
Forstmann-Huffman Co. .......... 5,400,000 2,160,000 324,000 
Erben-Harding Co. 2 ceecccecceccne 4,050,000 1,630,000 243,000 
Pocasect: Mix. Co. 3,750,000 1,500,000 225,000 
Goodall Worsted Cow oon 3,150,000 1,260,000 189,000 
Victoria Mile 20k. 2,7000,000 1,080,000 162,000 
W. H. Grundy 8 Con onccccccccosenne 2,700,000 1,080,000 162,000 
Three others 3,750,000 1,500,000 225,000 
154,500,000 $61,800,000 $9,270,000 





corporations, each one of which has an 
officer who is also an officer in the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers: 


This estimate shows that over half 
the wool used in this country is con- 
sumed by these seventeen corpora- 
tions. Over 30 per cent is consumed 
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by three of them. Over 20 per cent 
is used by one of them. And it is an 
interesting fact that three of these cor- 
porations operate 519 combs at Law- 
rence, Mass., where they consume over 
25 per cent of all the wool used for 
clothing the American people. 

It is to these great corporations that 
the main benefit of free wool, which I 
have estimated at $9,000,000 a year, 
will go. 
the National Association of Wool Man- 


They are all represented in 
facturers. That organization has led 
the fight during the past four years 
to keep schedule K with its specific 
duties unchanged. It has during that 
time advocated a duty on wool as part 
One of 
Wood, 
president of the American Woolen Co., 
on March 20, 1909, publicly stated his 
solicitude for the wool 
these words: 


of a broad protective policy. 
its vice-presidents, Wm. M. 


growers in 


“To be able to arrange the schedule 
(the 
manufacturers) of 
would be a happy thing to do, if it 
would not be an injustice to the wool 
entitled to 


to satisfy them Maine carded 


woolen course 


grower, who certainly is 
consideration. He works hard in a 
lonely occupation in the wild moun- 
tains of the northwest, where his life 
is dreary and hard, and if he feels he 
is entitled to protection he ought to 
have it, the same as we ask for in our 


industry................ I congratulate the wool 
growers on their deserved wool 
duties.” 


The flaw in Mr. Wood’s proposition 
at thaf time was found in the fact that 
the wool duty he wanted to protect the 
wool grower was specific, under which 
he could import the light shrinking 
worsted wools his mills needed, at half 
the rate imposed on the wool needed 
by his carded woolen competitors. 
Now, however, there is an opportunity 
for Mr. Wood and his worsted associ- 
ates in the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers to show their dis- 
interested devotion to the interests of 
the wool grower by choosing between 
free wool and a fair ad valorem duty. 
Since the election last November the 
policy of the association in regard to 
the wool duty has been one of evasion, 
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as shown by the following extract from 
the testimony of its president, John 
P. Wood, before the Ways and Means 
Committee on January 27: 

“Mr. James.—Are you in favor of 
free wool? 

Mr. Wood.—I do not wish to ex- 
press any opinion with regard to the 
wool duty at all. 

Mr. James.—Have you not express- 
ed any in the brief you have filed? 

Mr. Wood.—No sir. 

Mr. 
then, to give the committee your opin- 
ion about whether wool ought to be 
free or taxed? 

Mr. Wood.—Quite unwilling.” 


James.—You are unwilling, 


In view of the record of this organi- 
1864 petitioned for 
free worsted wool and a duty on other 


zation, which in 


kinds of wool, and which has since 
worked openly and in secret to keep 
wool duties specific, and in view of the 
great advantage that the removal of 
the duties on wool would give to these 
worsted manufacturers, I respectfully 
suggest to your committee that you 
summon William M. Wood ,president 
of the American Woolen Co., and the 
heads of the other sixteen worsted 
corporations before you to testify as 
to their position in regard to the re- 
moval of duties from wool. 





MUTTON AND ITS VALUE 
IN THE DIET. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture issued the last of April the 
long looked for Bulletin on Mutton 
and Its Value in the Diet. This is the 
publication we have been urging for 
more than a year and it proves to bea 
strong endorsement of mutton as a 
food. We shall publish this bulletin 
as a continued article. 

Introduction. 

“Mutton has from early times been 
a popular food both in the Orient and 
among western nations. The ease with 
which the sheep is raised and the fact 
that its flesh is not, like some other 
meats, excluded on religious grounds 
from the dietary of any large group 
of people, combine with its palatability 
to bring it into widespread favor. The 
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terms ‘lamb’ and ‘mutton’ are some- 
what loosely used to designate the 
meat obtained from the younger and 
older animals. In some localities mut- 
ton is used to apply to the flesh of all 
but young lambs; in others its use is 
limited to the flesh of full-grown sheep. 
The latter is perhaps the commonest 
usage in the United States. 

The preference for lamb or for mut- 
ton, like the use of the terms, varies 
with the locality. Of late years a pref- 
erence for lamb to older mutton has 
been noticeable, particularly in the 
United States. In England, on the other 
hand, mutton has always been more 
commonly used. The popularity of 
one or the other will probably always 
be determined by taste, fashion, or 
market conditions, for both are palat- 
able and nutrious foods. 

The general belief that mutton and 
lamb are wholesome has been strength- 
ened recently by such work as tnat ot 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, whose reports of meat in- 
spection show that it has been neces- 
sary to reject relatively féw mutton 
carcasses as unfit for food, and that the 
sheep is particularly free from diseases 
which render meat undesirable. 

Composition and Nutritive Value. 

The term “mutton” is here used to 
apply to the flesh of a sheep one year 
or more old. Such meat differs in com- 
position from the flesh of a lamb very 
much as meat of any other mature ani- 
mal differs from that of a young ani- 
mal of the same kind, as beef differs 
from veal, for example, or fowl from 
chicken, i. e., it has in general, a smal- 
ler percentage of water and larger per- 
centages of fat, protein, and extrac- 
tives or flavoring substances. Pound 
for pound, mutton has a large amount 
of tissue-forming substances 
higher energy value than lamb. 

So far as nutritive value is con- 
cerned, mutton is usually classed with 
beef. Analyses reported in an earlier 
bulletin of this series show that they 
have nearly the same composition. 
The percentege of waste differs very 
slightly in the two, being on the aver- 
age a little less than 20 per cent in 
each. In the edible portion the per- 
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centage of protein is practically the 
same; it averages about 18 per cent 
in the beef and 16 per cent in the mut- 
It is only when the fat is con- 
sidered that any considerable difference 
is noted. 


ton. 


This averages about 20 per 
cent of the edible portion in medium 
fat beef and a little over 30 per cent 
in the corresponding kind of mutton. 
As might be expected, water is cor- 
respondingly low in the mutton and 
high in the beef, being about six-tenths, 
or 60 per cent of the total in the former 
and about five-tenths, or 50 per cent, of 
the total in the latter. 
larger amount of fat, the fuel or energy 


Because of the 


value is greater in mutton than in beef, 
being usually stated as 1,500 calories per 
pound, while that of beef is given as 
The fact should be 
kept in mind, however, that these fig- 


about 1,145 calories. 


ures refer to the average of many sam- 
The 


variations in different samples of either 


ples of the two kinds of meat. 


meat are wider than the differences be- 
for 
this reason the custom of classing beef 


tween these average values, and 
and mutton together when their nutri- 
tive values are concerned may be con- 
sidered fair. 
Digestibility of Mutton. 

Mutton and lamb are commonly 
believed to digest readily without caus- 
ing disturbance, and both experience 
and the results of scientific investga- 
To 
this may be ascribed the common use 
of mutton and lamb in invalid dietetics, 
as well as in the daily fare. 

The question of the thoroughness 
of digestion of meat has been studied 


tion seem to bear out this belief. 


in connection with the nutrition inves- 
tigations of this office, which reported a 
number of experiments made for the 
purpose of determining the effect of 
different methods of cooking upon the 
ease and thoroughness with which va- 
rious kinds and cuts of meat are di- 
gested. There was nothing in the re- 
sults of the experiements to indicate 
that any one variety of meat or any 
one cut of meat has any very large ad- 
vantage over others in this respect. 
Meats as a whole rank as very diges- 
tible foods, 97 per cent of the meat 
protein and 95 per cent of the fat be- 
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ing retained in the body, while 87 per 
cent of the energy of the meat is avail- 
able for body uses. The figures for 
mutton may, however, prove interest- 
ing here, though the results differ lit- 
tle from other 
Five cuts of mutton, i. e., the 
shoulder, flank, leg, loin, and ribs, were 
all prepared in the same way, that is, 
by being boiled 


those obtained with 
meats. 


for three hours in 


water. In most cases several samples 
After be- 
ing cooked the various kinds were di- 
gested artificially. The results showed 
that at the end of one hour 78 per cent 
on an average of these cuts had been 
digested. 


of the same cut were tested. 


The amount of digested ma- 
terial gradually increased until, at the 
end of 24 hours, less than 5 per cent 
In 


the case of the leg the undigested por- 


of any one remained undigested. 


tion of every sample was less than 2 


per cent. 


Experiments in natural digestion 


were also made. The subjects were 
men in normal health and the experi- 
mental ration was a simple mixed diet 
which included roast mutton. The re- 
sults showed that over 99 per cent of 
the protein and over 98 per cent of the 
fat of the mutton were digested—fig- 
ures which were practically identical 
with those obtained with roast beef. 
In other words, mutton, like beef, was 
almost completely assimilated. 
Relative Economy in the Use of 


Mutton. 


While mutton and beef do not differ 
;aterially in percentage composition 
or digestibility, mutton has an ad- 
vantage in that it is capable of some-~ 
what more economical use. The mut- 
ton carcass, unlike the beef carcass, is 
of such size that a quarter or a half, 
either of which supplies a variety of 
cuts, can be conveniently utilized in a 
household of moderate size with or- 
dinary refrigerating facilities, and the 
price per pound is commonly less 
when the meat is bought in this way. 
There is a certain advantage, too, in 
the fact that the leg, which has the 
smallest percentage of waste of any 
of the cuts of mutton, is of suitable 
size for family use, for a piece of meat 
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which has not been cut up keeps bet- 
ter than one which has been cvt. On 
the other hand, the rather general be- 
lief, which, however, seems unfounded, 
that all kinds of mutton fat are un- 
suitable for culinary purposes, has 
tended somewhat to an uneconomical 
use of this meat. This subject re- 
further treatinent in a later 
paragraph. 


ceives 


The Flavor of Mutton. 


The sex, age, and feeding of the ani- 
mal are all factors which help to de- 
termine the natural flavor of mutton. 
It is said by experts, too, that dressed 
mutton is peculiarly liable to absorb 
odors and to have its own flavor modi- 
fied by the flavor of other substances 
with which it comes in contact. For 
this reason, careful and quick slaugh- 
tering and dressing and good facilities 
for refrigerating are considered even 
more essential in the satisfactory prep- 
araton of mutton for market than in 
the or pork. Since 
methods of feeding are being investi- 
gated and standardized, and all the 
processes of handling and storage are 
being rapidly perfected, there is rea- 
son to look for a continual improve- 
ment in the quality of mutton found 
upon the market and a corresponding 
increase in its popularity as a food 


case of beef 


material. 

The characteristic flavor and odor 
of mutton are said to have their origin 
in the fat. Lewkowitsch, an authority 
upon the chemistry of fats, quotes an 
early investigator as ascribing the odor 
to the presence of “hircinic acid,” but 
this, he states, was later shown to be 
merely a mixture of well-known vola- 
tile fatty acids. If the characteristic 
mutton flavor is due to volatile fatty 
acids, we can understand why it is les- 
sened by cooking with water, since 
such acids are volatile in steam. Cook- 
ing the fat with a little vinegar or 
stronger acids seems to lessen the 
characteristic flavor somewhat, though 
perhaps the effect is only to mask the 
mutton flavor by that of the acid. Ifa 
little vinegar or lemon juice is placed 
in the water in which mutton is boiled 
or stewed, a flavor is obtained which 
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is different from mutton cooked with- 
out the acid, and by many considered 
very agreeable. 

In some countries it is the custom to 
prepare mutton by soaking it in highly 
spiced vinegar and water for a day or 
longer, and then to roast or boil it, 
and serve it with a sour sauce made 
usually with sour cream. As 
vinegar. is a preservative, we may 
imagine that this method, like that of 
corning meat, was first employed as a 
means of preservation. For such a 
reason, we, with our improved re- 
frigerating processes, would seldom 
need to make use of it. The fact 
should not be overlooked, however, 
that during the time when this mode 
of preparation was frequently neces- 
sary, the dish was perfected and made 
appetizing. Besides being of histor- 
ical interest, therefore, it may have a 
practical value, and those who have 
limited facilities for keeping food, or 
who for any reason seek variety in 
their diet, may be glad to know of it. 

Whatever the reason, the habit of 
using acids or acid fruits and vege- 
tables in the preparation of mutton 
seems to be very widespread, particu- 
larly in foreign countries or where 
foreign methods prevail. Creole cook- 
books recommend that, in addition to 
the sour sauce which almost invariably 
accompanies the meat, a few drops of 
lemon juice be added to each slice 0/4 
boiled mutton before it is served. In 
Turkey, a favorite dish is prepared by 
cooking chopped mutton and rice in 
grape leaves which are slightly acid. 
In some countries, quinces or sour ap- 
ples are cooked with mutton. In the 
United States, the addition of currant 
jelly to the gravy of roast mutton is 
very common, and capers or the liquor 
in which they have been bottled, 
chopped pickles, vinegar, lemon juice, 
and tomato juice are often used for 
the same purpose. Sour apples cooked 
under roast mutton have been found to 
impart an agreeable flavor to the 
gravy. 

The Fat of Mutton and its Char- 

acteristics. 

Fats from various sources, animal 
and vegetable, differ in hardness and 
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in their melting and solidifying points, 
as well as in other physical character- 
istics. The melting point of mutton 
tallow, for example, is usually given 
as between 111° and 122° F.; while 
that of the corresponding beef fat, 
usually known as beef suet or beef tal- 
low, is given as between 107° and 120° 
F.; and the corresponding pork fat as 
between 97° and 115° F. Not only do 
fats from different animals and plants 
differ in these particulars, but fats 
from different parts of the same ani- 
mal differ also. In this laboratory, the 
melting point of a sample of mutton 
kidney fat was found to be 122° F.; 
that of fat from the “covering” of the 
leg, 114° F.; that of fat from the lean 
portion of the leg, which was obtained 
by boiling the meat and allowing the 
fat to rise, 105° F.; and that of a mix- 
ture of fat from the “covering” of the 
leg and from the interior of the lean 
portion of it, which was obtained from 
the liquid in which a leg of mutton 
was boiled, 107° F. It is evident from 
these figures that fats taken from dif- 
ferent parts of the mutton carcass can 
not be classed indiscriminately when 
their uses and the precautions neces- 
sary in handling them are under con- 
sideration, any more than fats from 
different animals can be so classed. 
Therefore the statement frequently 
made in books on cookery, that fat 
which “tries out” from mutton is too 
hard to be useful for any purpose ex- 
cept soap making, obviously needs 
qualification. As a matter of fact, the 
fat from the leg was found in this 
laboratory to be suitable for many cul- 
inary purposes. It was used satisfac- 
torily for sauteing (frying in a small 
amount of fat) and also in the prepara- 
tion of vegetables. Since this fat 
would seldom be available in large 
quantities in the household, it was not 
thought necessary to experiment with 
it for deep fat frying. 

A hard fat is very much softened if 
a little soft fat is mixed with it. Since 
the kidney fat is too hard for ordinary 
culinary purposes, experiments were 
made in mixing it with other softer 
fats. For this purpose, vegetable oils 
were used and also lard and beef fat. 
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When economy, as well as flavor, is 
taken into consideration, the best re- 
sults may be said to have been ob- 
tained from the mixture of two parts 
of mutton suet with one of lard. This 
mixture has a melting point appreci- 
ably lower than that of the mutton 
suet alone, and it was used satisfactor- 
ily for deep fat frying, for “shorten- 
ing” foods with distinctive flavor, and 
for many other purposes. It gave fair 
results even in the preparation of bak- 
ing powder biscuits.. 


WILLIS OF OHIO. 


The stockmen and farmers of Ohio 
are to be congratulated on returning 
Frank B. Willis, of Ada, to Congress. 
In the present Congress there are not 
very many men to speak for the far- 
mer and stockman—most that one 
hears nowadays is about the cities and 
manufacturing industries and it is re- 
freshing to meet a man like Willis who 
knows the importance of the farm and 
livestock industry and withal has the 
ability and determination to defend 
these industries. When the Democrats 
were placing the wool and other farm 
products on the free list, while retain- 
ing high protection on manufactured 
products, Mr. Willis made a brilliant 
speech in favor of fair play. We would 
gladly publish his speech in full but 
space forbids. 

Recently Mr. Willis introduced a 
pure cloth bill which would require 
the manufacturer-to stamp all goods 
to show just how much wool, cotton 
and shoddy that is in them. The pas- 
sage of this bill would be a wonderful 
protection to buyers of woolen cloth- 
ing. 


>. 


WHAT ABOUT THE FARMER. 





The following statement about the 
new tariff bill was given out by Mr. 
Underwood, chairman of the Com- 
mittee: 

“We have enlarged the free list and 
placed upon it many raw materials, 
thereby giving manufacturers every 
legitimate inducement to increase their 
outputs.” 
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roamed in wandering bands 
over that vast country west of 
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The Importance of Sheep in Western Industry 


E HAVE read 


stories of how the sheep have 


many romantic 


the Missouri River, eaten the grass 


belonged to Sam 


and all his good people, and converted 


which Uncle 
it into fabulous profits for their own- 
ers; we have read that the sheep have 
made bloody warfare upon other live 
stock, that they have destroyed for- 
ests and devastated ranges, that they 
have been the most destructive pirates 
that have traversed the western coun- 
try, their owners more rapacious than 
the predatory wild animals which have 
crossed and followed their trails. Fine 
tales of fiction evolved from the in- 
genious, imaginative minds of facile 
writers who thus drew the golden 
ducats to their own pockets by regal- 
ing the unknowing public with these 
attractive works of their nimble pens! 
How few are the people who really 
know the actual conditions as they 
have transpired and exist, and realize 
the actual work of the sheep in the de- 
velopment of the country! 

The sheep has been the true pioneer 
in opening up and developing the coun- 
try over which he has traveled. In 
all ages and in all countries has he 
thus done this pioneering, and by the 
results of his work has it been possible 


to continue the development. Any 
land which grows good grass first 
profitably converts its product into 


wealth by way of the sheep or the 
steer. From the earliest time of his- 
tory cattle and sheep symbolized a 
people’s wealth, and we trust that the 
time is not yet when either is destined 
to withdraw from the business and in- 
dustry of any country and be unable 
to find a place in it. 

The story of the place of sheep in 
American development, especially in 
the west, is really the story of that 
entire development, for there is scarce- 
ly any part of it which is not de- 
pendent upon or the result of the 
sheep. 


When the Spanish explorers of 
the 16th and 17th centuries came into 
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the southwest and left their outposts 
they brought sheep and left them to 
live and increase upon the products of 
the land in which they were and to 
support the who 


men owned and 


watched them. As they pushed on 
into new and strange places the sheep 
went with them, and but for the sheep 
they could not remained; for 
they furnished the two essentials of 
human life, food and clothing. At the 


same time they were the only source 


have 


of new wealth, for agriculture was un- 
known and mining proved uncertain 
as only occasionally was a prospector 
lucky enough to make a strike. 

The Spaniard and his Mexican de- 
scendants were not ambitious, they 
had no liking for a cold climate, and 
they did not push north. They made 
enough from their flocks to live well ac- 
cording to their ideas, and from their 
surplus were able to start stores and 
towns. Their range was ample, their 
tenure comparatively secure, the cli- 
mate such that no preparation of feed 
for winter was required. About the mid- 
dle of the last century when the Anglo- 
Saxons pushed west of the Mississippi 
and sought to occupy this vast unoccu- 
pied land they saw the sheep producing 
wealth for their owners down in the 
southwest, and this wealth in turn be- 
ing invested in other lines of business 
and in developing other resources of 
the country. Profiting by this exam- 
ple and improving upon it they went into 
the central and northern sections, and 
as they worked north the sheep found 
his way with them. Following the gold 
excitement in California came _ the 
sheep and they gradually worked their 
way up the coast into Oregon and 
Washington. Like a band of sheep 
which starts in the morning from the 
bedground and spreads out over the 
range seeking the choice blades of 
grass until disintegrated into its in- 
dividual members it covers a wide area 
so did these sheep spread out from the 
coast toward the interior and from the 
south up toward the north. 








Nor were they like the steer which 
had preceded them in some sections. 
The Texas steer trailed to Wyoming, 
Montana, and the Dakotas, he trav- 
eled long distances in a short time, and 
took to himself vast areas; when he 
was fat he went to market and the 
land which had produced him and the 
wealth into which he was converted 
knew him no more. Many times his 
owner lived in an eastern city or even 
across the “big pond,” and _ thither 
went his equivalent wealth. With the 
sheep it was different. .While in the 
beginning sheep trailed long distances 
yet were they short compared with the 
steer, and the wealth was produced by 
an increase of their kind instead of an 
increase in the size and value of the 
individual while their coat 
produced an annual crop which aided 
materially in providing for the expense 
of their care. 


animals, 


As the development of the industry 
and the country proceeded the sheep 
increased in numbers, and the very 
conditions under which the business 
was conducted required settlement and 
permanent development. Men went 
into a section with bands of sheep, 
found good grass, and stayed there. 
They sought tenure of the land by title 
or lease, they made improvements, 
they became permanent occupants who 
used the land for the production of 
new wealth. As they sold their wool 
and the increase of their bands they 
invested the proceeds in the section 
where they were. They built towns, 
and even cities, they established mer- 
cantile businesses and even factories, 
and in many sections irrigation pro- 
jects were started and developed: Ex- 
cept in a few isolated instances in the 
far north the beginning of nearly all 
new development and the introduction 
of new industries in these later years 
can be traced to the initiative of the 
sheepmen and has been made possible 
by the wealth that their flocks have 
produced. 

Many sections which have been de- 
veloped by irrigation and made to 
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grow large crops of grain and hay 
have been both possible and profitable 
by sheep. Formerly supplying good 
range for sheep the income from the 
latter enabled their owners to invest 
some of it in directing water over this 


land and making not only two but _ 


often twenty times two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before. Attract- 
ed by the possibilities thus shown oth- 
er men have come to people these 
lands and till their soils: They have 
grown crops and the sheepmen have 
brought their flocks to the lands, and 
converted the farmer’s products into 
the most profitable, available, market- 
able form. In any and all of these 
western states are numerous examples 
of this phase of the development of the 
country and its dependence upon 
sheep. 

Note the mercantile houses both in 
the large cities and in the small towns 
throughout the western country, in- 
quire closely into their character, their 
owners, and the industry which sup- 
ports them, and you will find that the 
firm foundation on which the larger 
per cent of them rest is the sheep. 
Upon the sheep depends their prosper- 
ity. Likewise with the banks; in fact, 
every branch of industrial activity is 
so interwoven with the production of 
wool and mutton from the flocks 
which grow and increase upon the 
products of the land, that sheep really 
form the very heart of the welfare of 
these communities. Remove the sheep, 
or reduce the value of his products 
and by just that much is decreased the 
prosperity and the ability of these 
communities, which combined include 
by far the larger part of the great 
west, to continue to develop their own 
resources and furnish a market for the 
products of other sections and of other 
lines of industry. As vital as is the 
manufacturing industry to New Eng- 
land, the agricultural prosperity to the 
Central states, is the welfare of the 
sheep business to the West. 

Some facts and illustrations may 
more forcibly impress upon anyone 
not conversant with western condi- 
tions the importance of sheep and the 
dependence of other lines of industry 


upon them. The sheep business by 
itself represents an investment of ap- 
proximately 400 million dollars, with 
a wool clip last year in the west of 
nearly 200 million pounds. One cent 
a pound means two million dollars, 
five cents a pound means ten million 
dollars; a sum not inconsiderable 
when it is remembered that a reduc- 
tion of that amount in the income of 
this section reduces not only that 
much but even still more the power of 
this section to purchase the necessar- 
ies and luxuries of life and the pro- 
ducts of other industries and of other 
sections of the United States. With a 
reduction in the value of the wool clip 
goes an accompanying reduction in 
the value of the mutton product due to 
the decreased value of the wool and 
pelt of the sheep or lamb that goes to 
market. Continuing still further, if 
the value of the mutton product de- 
clines, by just so much more is the in- 
come of the sheep man reduced, their 
ability to purchase other products di- 
minished, and the general business of 
the entire country affected. 

The expense of conducting the busi- 
ness has increased very largely during 
the last decade. The necessity for 
greater investments in land and equip- 
ment, a much higher labor expense, 
and in many cases heavier feed bills 
have combined to bring this about. 
The amount of labor required forms 
an important factor in the industrial 
prosperity of the west. With wages 
40 to 100% higher than 10 or 15 years 
ago, with a higher standard of living, 
more expensive bills for provisions, 
and the requirement of more men to 
handle the same number of sheep, all 
combine to increase the cost of produc- 
ing wool and mutton. That other 
countries, with low grade labor which 
exists upon an inferior standard of liv- 
ing can produce wool and mutton 
more cheaply is not to be denied; and 
add to that their advantage of cheap 
water over high-priced rail transporta- 
tion and the result of putting the pro- 
duct of the American sheepman in di- 
rect, uncontrolled competition with 
these foreign countries can result in 
but one of two things, either the elim- 
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ination of sheep raising from Ameri- 
can industry with its attendant disor- 
der and depression during the reor- 
ganization of the business activities of 
these sections in which sheep form the 
foundation of industry, or the reduc- 
tion of American expense of production 
and the attendant standards of living 
to those of her foreign competitors. 
Does any true American wish to see 
such conditions obtain in any section 
of this broad land? 

And yet prospective legislation 
which proposes to so change the rev- 
enue and fiscal policy of the nation as 
to reduce the value of wool so that the 
income of its producers is reduced in 
a very large measure will inevitably 
bring such results, judged by all logi- 
cal reasoning and by actual happen- 
ings in the past. When the woolgrow- 
er is hit every other industry feels the 
effect of the knock. With his purchas- 
ing power reduced, the merchant sells 
him less goods, the manufacturer has 
a more restricted market with in- 
creased competition, and so it is all 
along the line. The West is a large 
country. Its prosperity and develop- 
ment is dependent upon the industries 
which produce its wealth. Sheep rais- 
ing and wool growing is one of the 
most important of these industries. 





ROMNEY COMING. 


We have recently been advised that 
during the coming summer and fall 
there will be imported into this coun- 
try from England a very large number 
of Romney sheep. This is one of the 
popular breeds of South America and 
in New Zealand it is gaining favor 
with unusual rapidity—there it is now 
the favorite for cross breeding when 
lambs are the consideration. 

Jos. E. Wing of Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio, is secretary of the Romney 
Marsh Sheep Breeders’ Association and 
is planning a vigorous campaign to in- 
troduce the Romney into the United 
States. It is planned to offer special 
premiums for this breed at some of our 
Western shows and also to have a 
large exhibit of them at the Interna- 
tional in Chicago. 
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MINNESOTA SHEEP BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 





To the Sheep Breeders and Flock- 
masters of Minnesota: 


At the meeting held at University 
Farm, February 15th, a committee was 
appointed to present as brief as pos- 
sible the efforts of the several associa- 
tions that are specializing along dif- 
ferent lines of the sheep industry. 

The organizations mentioned later 
need your help to make the sheep in- 
dustry more stable and uniformly 
profitable. It will require the com- 
bined efforts of all the forces working 
for the advancement of this industry to 
lift it out of the low esteem in which we 
are regarded by our sister states—we 
rank No. 26. That Minnesota is suit- 
able for sheep, that her people require 
flesh, food and warm woolen clothing, 
all agree. At the request of thie 
Minnesota Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
the Minnesota Experiment Station and 
Extension Department agree to get 
out a bulletin showing the value of 
mutton as food, its relative cheapness, 
palatability, healthfulness, method of 
dressing, cooking, curing, etc., with il- 
lustrations, which will be ready for 
mailing by September Ist. They will 
also make a thorough investigation of 
the gasoline treatment for stomach 
worms in sheep, and if successful, give 
a block demonstration at the next Feb- 
ruary meeting, showing where and 
how the worms work, and if the 
The 
plans are all ready under way to make 


wounds heal after treatment. 
the next sheep breeders’ meeting at 
the station a very useful meeting. 
The practical workings of Schedule 
“K” has been made a special study by 
the Minnesota Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. They urge upon our Con- 
gressmen the necessity of levying 
whatever duty is provided for on a 
specific scoured basis, and not on an 
ad valorem basis as contemplated. 
The same rate to apply on all classes 
of wool, as today all classes are used 
interchangeably by substitution in the 
process of manufacture. The reduc- 
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tion of the wool duty, and at the same 
time a change made to an ad valorem 
plan will be disastrous. 


A lower fixed rate will be better 
than a higher rate that will put a pre- 
mium on deception. Also that on wool 
imported to this country the duty shall 
be collected upon arrival, and all wool 
held in bonded warehouse shall be sub- 
ject to taxation. 


It may be well to ask for the passage 
of a Pure Fabric law similar to the 
Murdock bill, which requires that 
goods stamped pure woolen shall be 
made from wooij that has never been 
used in the manufacture of any previ- 
ous fabric. Jf part cotton, shoddy, 
etc., the per cent shall be plainly 
marked. These laws affect our indus- 
try. Your congressman might like to 
know how you feel about it, so you 
better take time to write him. As a 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, wh» originate the tariff laws, 
our congressman, Mr. W. S. Ham- 
mond, should be interested in the fol- 
lowing condition of the sheep in- 
dustry: 

Flockmasters of the U. S. in 1912 
reduced their flocks 2,192,889 head. 
This, with the very hard winter, re- 
duced the wool clip about 30,000,000 
pounds. Minnesota flockmasters re- 
duced their fccks 5000 head, or 160 
average flocks reducitig their wool clip 
360,000 pounds. This was caused by 
the almost constant tariff aguiiation 
since 1910 and manipulation of the 
wool markets in the U. S. We should 
demand that the live stock industry, 
upon which the fertility of our soil 
depends, should be given equal pro- 
tection with the manufacturer. 


It will be well for those who are 
talking free wool and 50% duty on 
manufactured goods to bear in mind 
that irrigation and dry farming in 
Australia and the west are fast making 
those lands too valuable for grazing. 
The future production of mutton will 
depend on the returns in profits to the 
small farmer, in mutton and wool. In 
1910 and 1911 these barely paid the 
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feed bills. In Pennsylvania alone 75 
per cent of the sheep men Went out of 
business. 

Dogs running at large are a great 
menace to the live stock industry, as 
well as a great danger to human fife, 
the greatly increased number of pa- 
tients taking the Pasteur ‘traatment 
bears testimony. We ask your earnest 
support to help pass the constitutional 
amendment that will pave the way for 
an effective dog law. 

The Minnesota Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation is composed of a large group 
of men who believe that by improved 
methods of handling and standardizing 
our wool and by co-operative selling 
of the same, our best Minnesota wool 
will reach the eastern manufacturer as 
Minnesota wool. A large amount of 
our best wool is sold as the product of 
some other state, having a reputation 
for good wool like Wisconsin or Ohio, 
at an advance of from 3 to 5 cents, also 
the poorer clip of these states is often 
sold as Minnesota wool. In this way 
the dealer gets the profit that should 
go to the grower for cost of improv- 
ing his clip. If the entire wool clip of 
this state was improved and handled 
co-operatively the grower would re- 
ceive an advance of at least 3 cents 
per pound. On last year’s clip this 
would have amounted to over $100,000. 
This association is not one of profit, 
only as it increases the net profits in 
the flocks of its members. For further 
information write the Minnesota Wool 
Growers’ Association, Farmington, or 
T. C. Diiley, Sec’y, Northfield, Minn. 

The Minnesota Wool Growers’ 
Warehouse Co., Incorporated, is the 
result of an absolute necessity of the 
wool growers having a suitable build- 
ing and equipment for storing, grad- 
ing, handling their wool, etc., collec- 
tively. Their new building seems to 
have solved the shrinkage and insur- 
ance problems. Wool growers ia the 
past have paid for many large and fine 
buildings, which are owned by dealers. 
Why not hold the deed? Shares are 


in reach of all wool growers. Inspec- 
tion invited. For further information 
write F. A. Thomas, Farmington, 
Minn. 
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The Minnesota State Fair manage- 
ment have been inost generous in pre- 
miums offered on sheep and wool. Out 
of a total of $895 for Shropshires, $336 
were given to Minnesota breeders. ‘A 
few special premiums on other breeds 
of sheep, bred in Minnesota, are to be 
offered this year. amateur 
class, those who have never shown at 
any State Fair, prizes will be given 
by the Sheep Breeders’ Association 
and State Fair management jointly. 

Wool Premiums. 
In the wool exhibit, open to 
breeders ..... : 
On commercial grades, open to 


For an 





GRR: OOS a 60.00 
For collections and sweep 
PC SAN RE ae Sa 120.00 





These premiums are surely worth 
trying for. We hope for a great many 
new exhibitors. Save a fleece now and 
enter in the breeders’ classes. Later 
the officers of your association will se- 


lect from these individual exhibits 
their collection. 
The State Fair management and 


Minnesota Wool Growers’ Association 
have made this one of the leading wool 
exhibits. If every breeder will send 
his best fleece we can, at the largest 
and finest State Fair in the world, 
show the best collection of wool iii the 
U. S. By working together we may 
soon place to ovr credit a reputation 
like Wisconsin for the best in all lines 
of sheep products, pure bred or grade, 
on foot or on the block, bred and fed 
within our borders. Will you help to 
advertise your state? 

Some of us look for a stormy time 
in the sheep business. This will be 
largely as we make it. Mutton is 
scarce the world over and wool is get- 
ting to be the same. There never was 
a better time to cull out ali the poor 
sheep, cutting the flock to the mini- 
mum. A small flock of sheep well 
cared for bring in the greatest net 
profit. The future has been largely 
discounted. Don’t consign wool to 
any dealer, as we believe consigned 
wool has caused as much loss to the 
grower as tariff agitation. Dealers sel- 
dom sell wool for less than they pay 
for it. Your consigned wool is what 
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is used to break the market. When 
forcing the price of wool down, all 
dealers are The 
next year, taking this low price as a 


commission men. 


basis, they are active buyers. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. L. SAYERS, President, 
J. P. RING, Secretary. 





WHO WANTS FREE WOOL. 


When 
Ways 


the 
that 
practically all manufacturers were in 
favor of Free Wool he came 
close to telling the truth. 
of course a_ few 


Bennett testified before 


and Means Committee 
rather 
There are 
manufacturers who 
stand for protection as a matter of 
principle, but the number is not very 
great who take this broad view of the 
question. Now rumor has it that when 
Mr. Bennett appeared in Washington 
he was really representing the largest 
wool manufacturing concern in 
world, 


the 
In such matters rumor has a 
disagreeable habit of being authentic 
and as this company used to be for 
free wool it is probably for it again. 
And there is some excuse for it favor- 
ing free wool as it is generally known 
that very close to 50 per cent of its 
capital stock is water and it probably 
will be investigated ere another year 
rolls around. When an_ institution 
gets so large that it can advertise the 
fact ‘that it buys wool cheaper than its 
competitors it is time for the wool 
grower to sit up and take notice. The 
way to get the water out of this com- 
pany is to place cloth on the free list 
for a year or two. Wood sometimes 
becomes so water-soaked that it sinks. 





FOREIGN MEAT PRICES. 


The following is the wholesale quo- 
tation for frozen meat in the London 
market: 








Fleavy wethers 7 1-4c 
tag 5 ard Ret CES 8c 
Ri Ae PASTE eS nl ROME ODEO oat 7c 
i AE CAE SORINEL SS aes ea ee ee 11 1-2c 
Hindquarters beef WW... 7 1-4c 
Forequarters beef 2... 6 1-4¢ 
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MONDELL OF WYOMING. 


During the last campaign this pa- 
per took but little part in partisan poli 
tics—but one of the places where we 
dipped in was to urge the re-election 
of Congressman Mondell of Wyoming. 
We are glad to report that Mondell 
was almost unanimously elected and 
in this has distin- 


special session 


guished himself by a brilliant 
speech in defense of the industries of 
the West—and particularly the live 
stock industry. the caucus 
Mondell has made a strong fight for 
the endorsement of the Hill-Payne 
wool bill, a bill which for the first time 
in more than half a century places the 
wool duty on an honest and equitabl:: 
basis. 


very 


Also in 


Wyoming may rest assured 
that her interest will be ably champ- 
ioned while Mondell is in congress. 


0 


WHAT CAN BE DONE. 





I, J. Hagenbarth, President of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association 
and Jas. H. Moyle, a prominent Demo- 
crat of Salt Lake City, are now in 
Washington in the interest of the wool 
tariff. In addition to these two gentle- 
men, several other rpominent wool- 
growers have been in Washington dur- 
ing the month interviewing their sena- 
tors upon the same subject. A very 
strenuous campaign has been conducted 
in the interest of a “square deal’ to 
wool. This campaign will be kept up 
and it is hoped that in the final analysis 
Western Senators will be found stand- 
ing for a reasonablé duty upon the pro- 
duct of Western States. 





SHOE PRICES. 


Recently the retail shoe dealers sent 
out a public statement that the reason 
shoes had advanced in price was be- 
cause of the advance in the price of 

Such a statement is absurd for 
the total value of the raw material in a 
pair of four dollar ladies shoes is only 
a few cents at the outside. The raw 
material in a pair of shoes has not ad- 
vanced ten cents in twenty-five years 
and the increase in the price of shoes 
is due to the unholy profits taken by 
wholesale and retail shoe dealers. 


hides. 
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THE NEW WOOL BILL. 

After brief and perfunctory hearings 
the Way and Means Committee un- 
animously decided to place a duty 
upon wool of 15 per cent and a duty 
upon manufactured woolens of 35 per 
cent. Upon these rates the estimate of 
probable revenue to be derived by the 
new law was based. That this fact is 
trie is shown by the hand book pub- 
lished by the Committee for the pur- 
pose of explaining the new tariff act. 

Unfortunately a few days before the 
Wool Bill the 
House the see it 
and as a result he ordered the Commit- 


was introduced in 


President asked to 
tee to place raw wool upon the free list 
the 
manufactures of 


duties on 
effect the 


placing of wool upon the free list in- 


and retain proposed 


wool. | n 


creased the net protection of the man- 
ufacturer from 7 per cent to 10 per 
cent. If with a duty on wool of 15 per 
cent the manufacturer was entitled to 
35 per cent protection then when wool 
was made free the duty on manufac- 
been re- 
This, 


however, was not done and inany are 


tures of wool should have 


duced from 7 to 10 per cent. 
to be found who feel that the manu- 
facturers played an important part in 
placing raw wool on the free list so as 
to increase their own protection with- 
out changing the duties on manufac- 
tures of wool. 

There should be no doubt about the 
fact that very many manufacturers are 
now and always will be for free wool 
unless the wool duty can be so ar- 
ranged as to afford them a great deal 


of concealed protection. This is what 





they have always had and it will be 
what they will always insist on as a 
concession for giving the wool grower 
any duty at all. 

Of course when the new tariff bill 
showed up in the House it carried free 
book 
this new tariff had already been print- 


wool, but the hand explaining 
ed and it shows a duty of 15 per cent 

that 
to in- 


on wool. Therefore it is clear 


wool was made free in order 
crease the protection of manufacturers 
of wool. 

Free wool will prove a serious in- 
jury to the wool grower and it is a 
safe prediction that it will destroy a 
considerable number of existing flocks. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the 
Senate in its greater wisdom will see 
the injustice and the rank unfairness 
of placing raw wool upon the free list. 
The President insisted on free raw 
wool as he said to cheapen the people’s 
clothing, but the people do not wear 
raw wool, what they wear is manufac- 
And if he was sincere 
the 
clothing we would have expected him 


tured woolens. 


in the desire to .reduce cost of 
to demand a further reduction in the 
The 
manufacturer got within 15 per cent of 
the duties that he asked for. 


grower got it in the neck. 


duties on manufactures of wool. 
The wool 


the manufacturer 
fares under the new bill. This biil piaces 
a duty on tops of 15 per cent. This is 50 
per cent higher than the report of the 


Let us see how 


Tariff Board shows that it ought to be. 
In fact the new Republican Wool Bill 
places a duty on tops of only 10 per 
cent but the Democrats are willing to 


give 15 per cent. Tops are of mighty 
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little importance. Only a little labor 
is concerned in their making and they 
are largely made by the great woolen 
combination. This duty on tops will 
make the American Woolen Company 
about four million dollars per year. 
It will make William Whitman more 
than one million dollars per annum. 
Now 


every one charges with putting the 


Mr. Whitman is the man whom 


jokers into Schedule “K” as it now ex- 


ists 





and for three years the Demo- 
cratic party has been holding him up 
to ridicule and scorn as the worst type 
of plutocrat fostered by the protective 
tariff. Mr. Whitman a few days ago, 
at North Adams, Mass., made a speech 
in favor of free wool, yet the wool du- 
ties have made him more money than 
they have made to any five hundred 
the United States. 
However, it seems to be the policy of 
the Democratic party to protect these 
great combinations with their millions 
of watered stock. 


wool growers in 


Now as to the duties on cloth and 
clothing, the new bill will be fairly pro- 
tective on many lines and will prove 
more than protective on cheap low 
In fact the new Repub- 
lican Wool Bill only carries a duty of 


grade goods. 


30 per cent upon certain kinds of goods 
that are made dutiable at 35 per cent 
The Tariff Board 
shows that on many lines of goods the 


under the new law. 
Democratic bill is too and on 
some lines it is right, while on other 
kinds it is No 
prove a 
great annoyance to the makers of bet- 
ter grade goods, while the maker of 
medium and low grade goods will con- 


high 


decidedly too low. 


doubt the new duties. will 


tinue without serious interruption. One 
of course cannot predict just what in- 
flufence this bill may have upon our 
textile industry as a whole, as actual 
experience under it will be needed to 
But to the 
mill established on an efficient basis, 


prove its exact influence. 


which are not too heavily loaded with 
watered stock there is a probahility 
that they will get along some way dur- 
ing readjustment. Of course on the 
fine goods we would have liked to have 
seen a bill decidedly higher but with 
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wool upon the free list no line of rea- 
soning can justify any duty whatever 
upon manufactures of wool. In many 
particulars the new bill is not as high 
as the Wilson bill of 94, but that bill 
was protective so far as wool manufac- 
turing was concerned. Were we writ- 
ing a wool bill covering manufactures 
of wool we would make many changes 
in the bill that- has been presented— 
but all in all the manufacturers should 
congratulate themselves that they have 
been as well treated as they have. 


fa) 
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WHERE SHOULD HE STAND. 








It is intimated in press dispatches 
that the President has let it be known 
that Democratic Senators who fail to 
indorse his free wool and free sugar 
program will be given scant considera- 
tion at the White House and at least 
may expect no support in their candi- 
dacy for re-election. We hope that 
such reports as this are unfounded for 
we want to retain a high degree of re- 
spect for the fairness of our chief exec- 
utive. 

The President in demanding free 
wool and sugar or free anything else 
is not only violating the platform upon 
which he was elected and the promises 
that he as a candidate made to the 
people, but he is forcing Democratic 
senators to repudiate the very pledges 
that made their election possible. 

All of the large wool producing 
states are now represented by Demo- 
cratic-senators and many of these men 
were elected with the assistance of 
wool growers because they had prom- 
ised that they would oppose free wool 
and that their party did not favor it 
anyhow. To illustrate: a few days ago 
a wool grower from a Western state 
sent us a copy of a letter written to 
him on October 28th by a Democratic 
candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate. The following is a quotation from 
the letter sent to the sheepman. 

“You will notice that the National 
Democratic Platform does not declare 
for free wool or free raw materials and 
the thought expressed is against that 
idea. You may stand for a protective 
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tariff—I for a tariff for revenue only. 
The difference is purely academic. 
Now I shall insist that a part of the 
revenue be raised by a duty on wool. 
We shall not be far apart in all prob- 
ability as to the proper rate, however, 
we may differ upon the theory upon 
which it is imposed.” 

The above letter explains why many 
wool states have Democratic senators. 
This man secured his election by 
pledging himself to a duty on wool and 
we believe that in spite of the reported 
attempts to intimidate him on the part 
of those who have repudiated their 
own pledge this senator will vote and 
work for a duty on wool. He cannot 
with honor do otherwise notwith- 
standing the attitude his party as a 
whole may take. Men who make such 
a pledge as this to their people have a 
higher obligation to perform than lis- 
tening to the dictation of party politi- 
cans. If such pledges as the above are 
to be repudiated then wherein is any 
party promise valuable. These West- 
ern senators are representing Western 
states and their very presence in the 
Senate carries with it the implied 
pledge that as senators they wil! de- 
fend and support the interests of their 
state against the aggression of other 
states. This is the reason why each 
state was given two senators regard- 
less of the population that it might 
have. For had the senatorial delega- 
tion been based upon population the 
founders of the Government knew that 
just such a situation as the present one 
might arise and unless these thinly 
settled states were given equal repre- 
sentation their industries might be to- 
tally annihilated by legislation de- 
manded by other sections of the coun- 
try. 


fat 
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WHERE WOOLS BELONG. 





Wool is distinctly an agricultural 
product—as much so as wheat, meat 
or corn and therefore in classifying it 
for tariff purposes it should be classed 
in Schedule “G” along with other farm 
products. At the present wool is classi- 


fied in Schedule “K” with manufac- 
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tured articles. It does not belong 
there and it never has. By keeping 
wool in the class with manufactures oi 
wool the country is led to believe that 
some unholy alliance exists between 
the wool grower and the wool manu 
facturer, which belief does serious in 
jury to the sheep man, for it subjects 
his product to continuous tariff agita- 
tion which in turn affects prices. Any 
how the sheep industry is character- 
ized by high wages and a total absence 
of all combination for the control oi 
prices, while wool manufacturing i 
characterized by low wages, watered 
stock and a tendency to combination. 
Therefore there is no moral 
why these two great industries should 
be inseparately linked together by a 
tariff schedule. 


reason 


It will be argved that on account of 
the compensatory duty wool and man- 
ufactures of wool must be bound to 
gether. This is folly for a compensa- 
tory duty can be just as well ascer- 
tained with wool in one schedule as in 
another. Anyhow a _ compensatory 
duty is not as important as we are led 
to believe it is. It is not necessary to 
levy a compensatory duty exactly to a 
minute nicety for under the present 
system of selling our wool the wool 
grower can never hope to have the full 
benefit of a tariff upon wool and what- 
ever he receives short of the full tariff 
disarranges the compensatory duty re- 
gardless of the schedule it is in. What 


the manufacturer needs is a fair pro-. 


tective duty on his goods and _ the 
sooner we cease to recognize a part or 
it as a compensatory duty the better 
for the sheep industry. 





(). 
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MUTTON BULLETIN. 





In these pages we have frequently 
referred to the efforts we were making 
to get the United States Department 
of Agriculture to publish a_ bulletin 
dealing with the merits of mutton as a 
meat diet. After many delays the De- 
partment has now issued Bulletin No. 
526 entitled Mutton and its Value in 
the Diet. 
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The publication is an excellent one 
and if given the proper circulation will 
prove of far reaching influence in ex- 

@ s tending the use of mutton among the 
\merican people. However, with this 
bulletin like all other Government pub- 
lications the difficulty is to get it into 
the hands of the right people. In this 
instance the people who most need this 
bulletin are those living East of the 
Missouri river and we suggest the 
following plan of reaching them. Every 
Western sheepman knows the names 
and addresses of many Eastern peo- 
ple. Let each of these men make up 
a list of such addresses and forward it 
to his Congressman with the request 
that he mail a copy of the bulletin to 
each address, or the wool grower 
might send such a list to the Secretary 
of his Wool Grower Association, he 
in turn can forward it to his congress- 
man. 

If the sheepmen will take hold of 
this thing in this way a wide and use- 
ful circulation of this publication will 
be obtained at no expense for postage 

| or printing. 
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FREE MEATS. 


At this writing there seems to be but 
little hope that Congress can be in- 
duced to place a duty on meats. For 
representatives from the city districts 
are demanding and will have their 
pound of flesh. The situation, how- 
ever, is this—at the present time froz- 
en meat is selling in London at from 
four to eight cents per pound less than 
refrigerated meat is bringing in New 
York. Of course New York prices are 
for chilled meat, while London prices 
are for frozen meat. At the present 
time the American consumer knows 
but little about frozen meats and no 
one can state whether or not he would 
take kindly to them were they import- 
ed. The tariff at present on frozen 
meats is about two cents per pound 
L and were not some factor other than 
the tariff at work this meat would be 
now imported in large quantities. 
However, frozen mutton is already 
coming as consignmeuts were 
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ceived at San Francisco during March. 

One cannot deny the fact that there 
is an enormous supply of both beef and 
mutton to be had in Argentine and 
Australasia. This is proven by the low 
wholesale price prevailing for such 
meats in the London market and also 
by the fact that the Australian gov- 
ernment has now a commission in 
Austria and Germany endeavoring to 
have those markets opened to their 
meats. Of course a removal of the tar- 
iff from meat means a decided increase 
in our meat imports but we understand 
that at the present moment facilities 
for the ocean transportation of meats 
are somewhat limited. Then the great 
factor to be considered, and it will ul- 
timately determine whether or not 
these meats are to compete with our 
meats, is the American packer. He is 
now in control of the meat industry of 
the Argentine Republic and if he does 
not want meats to come to the United 
States, our that the 
amount that will come under free meat 
will be somewhat limited. 


judgment is 





A MINIMUM WAGE LAW. 


At this time several state legisla- 
tures have under consideration tne 
passage of laws specifying the mini- 
mum wages that shall be paid to wom- 
en and children for a given number of 
hours of labor. We favor such laws 
in every state for it is the only way by 
which the defenseless will ever get a 
square deal from many of the large 
selling and manufacturing concerns. 
Of course the stores and factories pro- 
test that such laws will be followed by 
an advance in the prices of everything 
handled by such labor. This, however, 
is not an argument against a minimum 
wage law for if prices are not now high 
enough to permit the payment of liv- 
ing wages then let them be advanced. 
In the end it will be the public that 
will suffer and not the manufacturer 
who pays the wage. 

Minimum wage laws should be 
passed by all the states, but it is use- 
less to hope that the Southern states 
with their present intolerable and dis- 
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graceful labor conditions would ever 
pass minimum wage laws and if they 
did not they would possess a decided 
advantage over states that did pass 
such laws. This condition will be 
best obviated by the Federal Govern- 
ment passing a minimum wage law 
which will prohibit interstate trans- 
portation of the products of underpaid 
labor. 
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WISE CANADIANS. 





When Canada rejected reciprocity 
two years ago many of our people la- 
mented that she was such a fool, but 
the Canadian voted more wisely than 
he knew. The new Democratic Tariff 
Bill gives to Canada decidedly more 
than reciprocity did, and Canada does 
not have to give up one iota in return. 
Probably many Canadians saw this 
Democratic wave coming and _ voted 
against reciprocity with the full assur- 
ance that Democratic indiscretion 
would open our markets to Canada 
without opening Canadian markets to 
us. 


> 
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LEASING PUBLIC LANDS. 





At this time there seems no proba- 
bility that the leasing of the public do- 
main will be given consideraton at the 
special session of Congress. It seems 
probabie, however, that at the next 
regular sesson beginning in December 
this subject will be taken up and re- 
ceive much attention. 
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NEW SECRETARY. 


J. E. McCarty of Dublin, Texas, has 
been recently appointed secretary of 
the National Mohair Growers Associa- 
tion with headquarters at Stephens- 
ville, Texas. Mr. McCarty is a prom- 
inent breeder of high class Angoras 
and will prove a valuable asset to the 
Mohair Association. 


fin 
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Everything the farmer and stockman 
raises is placed on the “Free List.” Ev- 
erything the great trust makes is placed 
on the protected list. 
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Word From the Capital 


HE mutton bulletin entitled “Mut- 
ton and Its Value in the Diet” and 
officially designated as Farmers’ 
Bulletin 526, is now ready for distribu- 
tion and maybe had free by addressing a 
request to any senator or representative. 
It is a 32-page booklet devoted entirely to 
the exploitation of the food value of 
mutton, and its wide circulation must 
have an appreciable effect in stimulating 
the demand for and acquainting the 
housewife with the meat of the sheep. 
The bulletin represents the fruits of a 
movement started some months ago by 
the National association, and backed by 
the guarantee of Uncle Sam, its state- 
ments as to the desirability and economy 
of mutton as a food make its general cir- 
culation highly desirable. 

“Judged by its composition, palatabil- 
ity, wholesomeness, digesibility, relative 
cost and the number of ways in which it 
can be prepared for the home table,” 


the bulletin, “mutton is an 


says 
important 
foodstuff which is well worth the atten- 
tion of the housekeeper who wishes to 
provide her family with an attractive and 
palatable diet at a reasonable cost.’ Com- 
paring mutton with beef from the stand- 
point of economy, the bulletin says the 
advantage is with mutton on account of 
the fact that the mutton carcass, unlike 
that of the beef, “is of such size that a 
quarter cr a half, either of which supplies 
a variety of cuts, can be conveniently 
utilized in a household of moderate size 
with ordinary refrigerating facilities, and 
the price per pound is commonly less 
where the meat is bought in this way. 
There is an advantage, too, in the fact 
that the mutton leg, which has the small- 
est percentage of waste of any of the cuts 
of mutton, is of suitable size for family 
use, for a piece of meat which has not 
been cut up keeps better than one which 
has been cut.” , 

In composition and nutritive value, ac- 
cording to the bulletin, mutton is prac- 
tically the same as beef, while its whole- 
someness is further evidenced by the fact 
that in the rigid tests to which all meats 


are now subjected under the inspection 


From Our Washington Correspondent 
of the government it is found necessary 
to reject relatively few mutton carcasses, 
and that the sheep is particularly free 
from diseases which render meat unde- 
sirable. In addition to an exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the food values of mutton, 
how the carcass should be cared for in 
the home and properly cut, the bulletin 
gives eighty different ways in which this 
meat may be prepared for the table. 

The National association is anxious to 
secure as wide a circulation of this bulle- 
tin as possible, and particularly among 
the urban population. A better under- 
standing of the food value of mutton and 
the knowledge to properly prepare it for 
the table should stimulate the demand for 
this food, to the ultimate benefit of the 
producer. It has been suggested as the 
best means for circulating the bulletin 
that interested parties send the names 
and addresses of their city friends to the 
secretary of their local state association, 
who will forward these to members of 
the State’s delegation. 
Senators and representatives may secure 
an unlimited supply of these bulletins for 
distribution, and will be glad to send 
them 


Congressional 


of their 
whose names and addresses are furnished 
them. Readers of the Woolgrower are 


to residents own states 


expected to co-operate to this extent as 
While in Washington 
looking after tariff matters, the national 
secretary has personally called on many 


early as possible. 


senators and representatives and secured 
promises from them to mail out many 
thousand copies to their urban constitu- 
ents, in addition to those to be sent to ad- 
dresses furnished through the local sec- 
retaries. 

The mutton grower is to have a new 
competitor in the future—a 
most formidable one calculated to have 


very near 
an appreciable offect on prices because of 
the unlimited supply, cheap production 
and cheaper transportation. ‘This com- 
petition in mutton is to come from Amer- 
ica’s most formidable rival in the pro- 
duction of where al- 
ready the details of a gigantic deluge of 
meat products from that country to the 


wool— Australia, 


United States have been worked 


With greatly 


out. 
reduced duties or  frec 
meats made practically certain last No- 
vember, the frozen meat interests of Aus- 
tralia at once started to plan their Amer- 
ican campaign, details of which are now 
in the possession of the Bureau of Com- 
merce here. 

According to this information, which 
is dated as late as April 12th and con- 
firmed by the London Financial News, 
the Union Steamship company, now op- 
erating three steamers between Austral- 
ian ports and San Francisco, has placed 
an order in England for the construction 
of four large refrigerator carriers which 
are to be used exclusively for the trans- 
portation of frozen meats from Australia 
to the United States. It is presumed 
these new carriers will be used to aug- 
ment the company's present fleet docking 
at San Francisco, although it is possible 
they may be intended to pass through the 
Panama canal to Atlantic ports. 

The head of Sweitzer & Co., of San 
Francisco, recently closed a contract at 
Sidney for all of the available refriger- 
ating space on the three liners of the Un- 
ion company now running between Aus- 
tralia and San Francisco, for the express 


purpose of bringing into the United 
States millions of pounds of frozen 
meats, principally mutton. The Swift 


and Armour interests are now preparing 
for the construction-of huge slaughter- 
houses and freezing plants at Brisbane, 
Queensland, from which they will ship 
to the United States thousands of froz- 
en sheep, cattle and hogs weekly. The 
report just issued by the Bureau of Com- 
merce contains this significant item: 
“According to D. E. Quinn, New 
South Wales commissioner for the Unit- 
ed States, hundreds of cattle breeders of 
Texas and other southern and western 
states have already signified their inten- 
tion of going to northern Australia and 
going into the cattle business on a bigger 


scale than ever attempted before. Al- 
ready concessions have been arranged 


for taking over vast possessions of more 
than 1,090,000 square miles of virgin ter- 
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ritory which is adapted to the raising of 
millions of cattle and sheep annually.” 
The Bureau of Commerse is also au- 
thority for the statement that it has ad- 
vices to the effect that the largest killing, 
freezing and packing plant in the world 
will soon be in course of construction at 
one of the seaports of northern Australia, 
in which sheep, cattle and hogs will be 
handled for the markets of the world. 





In co-operation with the Bureau of 
Animal Industry the Kentucky experi- 
ment station has completed a series of 
experiments to determine whether or not 
it is necessary to use sulphur with tobac- 
co dips in the dipping of scabby sheep to 
effect a cure. The addition of sulphur 
increases the cost, and if it may be omit- 
ted and the dip found just as effective, 
the added expense could be saved. The 
results of these experiments, which were 
confirmed later by dipping tests made by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry on west- 
ern ranges under field conditions, indi- 
cated no appreciable benefit from the ad- 
dition of sulphur to the nicotine solutions 
used—O.05 and 0.07 per cent nicotine. 

The Bureau of Statistics, Department 
of Agriculture, in its statement issued on 
April 1st regarding the condition of live- 
stock in the United States, gives the fol- 
lowing summary of the condition of 
sheep: 

Losses of sheep from disease during 
the past year are estimated to be about 
24.6 per thousand, which compares with 
26.6 similarly estimated a year ago and 
25.5, the ten-year average of such losses. 
Losses from exposure are estimated to 
be 25.1 per thousand, which compares 
with 46.6 similarly estimated a year ago 
and 35.6, the ten-year average. The year 
is thus seen to have been favorable. The 
total losses per thousand, from both dis- 
ease and exposure, if applied to the ap- 
proximate numbers and values on Jan- 
uary 1, would indicate a loss of about 
2,559,000 head, at $3.94, a total of $10,- 
082,000. 

The condition, as to healthfulness, of 
sheep on April 1, 1913, was given as 96.0 
per cent of normal, which compares with 
92.9 similarly estimated a year ago and 
94.1, the ten-year average. 
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It must be confessed that develop- 
ments of the past two weeks have done 
much to dispel the optomistic tone of 
hopefulness which pervaded these col- 
umns last month. While there will be an 
element of uncertainty right up to the 
time the tariff bill goes to the president, 
and while there is still opportunity both 
in the senate and in conference for action 
favorable to the woolgrower, in all truth- 
fulness it must be admitted that the 
chances for the woolgrower to receive 
any material consideration in the pending 
tariff bill are decidedly slim. At this 
writing it looks very much like free wool 
and free meats, with a considerable duty 
retained on paper twine, shears, oil, lamp- 
black and about everything the wool- 
grower must use in his business. The 
majority party of the present congress, 
including the president, seems deter- 
mined to carry out its policy of free wool 
and free meats, regardless of what hap- 
pens to the sheep industry of the coun- 
try and in spite of most vehement pro- 
test and unanswerable argument from 
every section of the United States where 
wool or mutton is produced. It is un- 
fortunate that for the most part these in- 
terests are located in states with rela- 
tively small representation in congress— 
and still more unfortunate for the sheep- 
man that the last election resulted in 
sending from some of.these states mien 
who turned deaf ears to the voice of their 
constituency, who permitted their votes 
on tariff matters to be cast by a caucus 
rule and who allowed the president to 
do their thinking for them. 

It is true, most of these men are here 
under false pretenses. When the people 
of their districts voted for them it was 
under either an implied or an open prom- 
ise that wool would be given some meas- 
ure of protection; many of them made 
such promises in their campaign speech- 
es, and all of them referred to the as- 
suring tones of the Baltimore platform 
that “no legitimate industry will be in- 
jured.” Last winter when the tariff hear- 
ings were in progress before the Ways 
and Means committee, Chairman Under- 
wood himself assured the woolgrowers 
that their fleeces would be given at least 

twenty per cent “if I have anything to 
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say about it.” To these reassuring state- 
ments, coupled with a divided vote and 
peculiar local situations in many states, 
these men owe their presence in Wash- 
ington, and while it is true that a few of 
them have mide some effort to save wool, 
in the majority of cases it has been large- 
ly perfunctory and more with the idea of 
“squaring” themselves at home. 

The fight for the wool man was hope- 
less in the house; nobody expected any- 
thing different from what was done in 
that body. The senate, with its slim 
Democratic majority—eight or ten of 
which majority were from states largely 
interested in wool—was confidently ex- 
pected to do something for the wool- 
grower. With the two Democratic sena- 
tors from Louisiana, who were willing to 
form an agreement with anybody in their 
fight to save sugar, it would have re- 
quired but two western Democratic sen- 
ators to insure the retention of a duty on 
wool. Up to the conference at the 
White House on May Ist it was confi- 
dently predicted that these two senators 
would be found before they were needed, 
but with the failure of that meeting went 
the hopes of the woolgrower. 

While the strictest secrecy was en- 
joined on those who attended the White 
House conference, what occurred there 
has leaked out one way and another— 
the complete details of which, together 
with a rather minute commentary on the 
statements and actions of certain west- 
ern senators, are reserved for a future 
letter. In brief, the senators went to the 
White House not only to urge the reten- 
tion of some duty on wool, but to present 
what was to many of them a fare more 
important argument, i. e.: free wool 
would mean that some of them must be 
left at home next time, with the probable 
result of turning the present Democratic 
majority of the senate into a minority. 
Greater stress was laid on the last con- 
sideration, but without results. “The 
president is said to have assured the sen- 
ators they were mistaken ; that free wool 
and free meats would prove so popular 
with the people that their constituencies 
would “insist on returning them with in- 
creased majorities!” Having been prop- 
erly instructed and rebuked for their pre- 
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sumption, most of the senators returned 
to their offices prepared to vote for the 
bill—and these are now experiencing 
many anxious hours, listening for the 
voice from home and inentally framing 
up profuse explanations for home con- 
sumption later. 





Ly 
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WILL IT HELP 
THE WOOL GROWER? 


Recently we have noticed in various 
papers a statement to the effect that even 
with wool free the wool grower would 
be greatly benefited by a duty on manu- 
Such 
Under 


factures of wool. statements as 


this are absurd. free wool no 
matter how high the duty on manufac- 
tures of wool may be the price of wool 
in this country will be the London price 
In fact with free wool prob- 


short 


or lower. 


ably much of the clothing wool 
that can reach water transportation at a 
low freight rate can be sold to better ad- 
vantage in London than in this country. 
We are conducting tests to determine 
this point. 

Since wool is to go on the free list the 
wool grower has no interest whatever in 
the duty upon woolen goods, except, that 
the cheaper he buys them the better off 
he will be. 


¢ 
( 





CROSS BREEDING. 
Experiments have recently been 
conducted at the state farm in New 
South Wales which tend to show that 
for export lambs the Lincoln ram on 
the Lincoln Merino ewe gave tne best 
returns. The Southdown however pro- 
duced the better quality of mutton but 
lacked in weight. 


Free meats with a duty on cattle and 
sheep will merely force the independent 
packer to go out of business and turn the 
whole cheese over to the big packers who 
control the industry in Argentine as well 
as here. 


A more senseless and ridiculous tariff 
bill was never written than the one now 
being foisted on the country by the Dem- 
ocratic house. 
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Wool Growing in Australia 


Part XIIl—Preparing the Clip for Market. 


scribe the best methods of wool 


# IS not an easy matter to fully de- 

classing in the limited space at my 
disposal, so much depends upon tne na- 
ture of the clip and the size of the flock. 
For instance the details of a system 
of classing the clip off a big merino 
flock would differ in essential points 
from what is the best policy to pursue 
with small flocks, and then again, cross- 
bred flocks require another variation 
in regard to the preparation for market. 
general idea of 
Australia, it will 


In order to give a 


the system pursued in 
be as well to take the 
to the get-up of a well bred merino 


flock of say 30,000 or 40,000 sheep. The 


usual procedure 














Rambouillet ewe owned by C. A. Kimble. Wool 
two years growth 10% inches long. 


main principles here referred to can 
be adapted to larger or smaller flocks 
as the case might be. 


The first principle that guides the 
wool classer is to divide the clip into 
as few sorts as possible, consistent, 
of course, with the real object of class- 
ing. Wool buyers are after big lines 
of even wool and they do not like to 
fill their orders up with small lots. 
Just as evenness in a flock is the main 
object of the grower, so evenness in 
the clip is what the buyers are after, 
and that is what they will pay for. If 
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they can feel assured that a grower’s § 


clip has been well classed, they are 
prepared to pay a little extra for the 
confidence that knowledge gives them. 
Therefore, the classer studies the flock 
and maps out a line of classing which 
will put the bulk of the clip into as 
few even lots as is possible. And the 
better the flock has been bred, and man- 
aged during the wool growing period, 
the fewer the lots will the classer have 
to make. Classers, therefore, must be 
expert men, with a sound knowledge 
of the yielding qualities of wool and 
the requirements of manufactures. 

To put the matter as briefly as pos- 
sible, Merino clips in Australia are 
classed as follows: 

(a) According to the length and 
strength of the staple. 

(b) 
i. e., the amount of grease, sand, vege- 


According to its “condition,” 
table matter, etc., in the fleece. 

(c) 
eral characteristics. 


According to colour and gen- 
If the classer finds 
that the fleeces coming before him in- 
dicate that part of the clip is sound 
and part is tender, it is the custom to 
divide the clip into four main sorts as 
follows: 

A.A. Or first combing, which will 
comprise sound wool, all the brightest, 
lightest, broadest stapled and most at- 
tractive fleeces. 

A. Or second combing, also com- 
prises sound wool, but not up to the 
standard of the A. A. sort, because of 
containing more grease, sand or veg- 
etable matter and of being duller, lean- 
er in staple and less attractive. 

B.B. Comprises the best of the ten- 
der wool having the light, bright and 
broad characteristics of the A.A., only 
of course it is tender. The B.B. class 
is, generally speaking, the best of the 
tender wool. 

B. class is tender wool distinguished 
from the B.B. class on the same lines 
as the A. class is distinguished from 
the B. B. class on the same lines as the 
the A.A. class. 

These should be the four main sec- 
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tions into which a clip should be 
classed, but if the backs of the sheep 
are bad, there should be a special class 
for them, and necks, bellies, locks and 
stained wool should all be classed and 
baled separately. 

Now the procedure in a modern Aus- 
tralian shearing shed is somewhat as 
follows: The boy who picks up the 
fleece immediately the has 
taken it off the sheep, carries it in 
such a way that directly he reaches the 
rolling table he can throw it out all 
one way from breech to neck with the 
skin side down. As the fleece lies flat 
on the table in this way the rollers 
proceed at once to skirt it and pick out 
other weak parts. There is a roller 
on each side of the table and each re- 
ceives instructions in regard to skirting 
from the wool classer. The quantity to 
take off the fleece in the process of 
skirting depends almost entirely on the 
standard and condition of the fleeces. 
Some fleeces have to be deeply skirt- 
ed while others have been grown so 
that only a narrow margin has to be 
taken off. 
skirting means the removal of all dirty, 
straggly or burry pieces from the fleece. 

It is very necessary to see that all 
the rollers are skirting uniformly and 
this duty devolves on the classer. When 
the fleece has been properly skirted 
it is one man’s special duty to see that 
the neck is removed, also any weak or 
mushy parts of the back. If any of 
the backs has had to be taken out, the 
sides of the fleece are put together to 
fill the space and the fleece is folded 
and rolled. This is done by the man 
on each side of the table folding his 
side of the fleece inwards so that only 
the skin side of the fleece will appear 
when the fleece is rolled. One man 
then turns in what is left of the neck 
end while the other rolls the fleece 
fairly tightly from breech to neck. I 
would here tell your readers, that they 
could go from one end of Australia to 
another and they would never see a 
fleece tied with twine or any other ma- 
terial. The fleeces are never tied, and 
there is not the least necessity to tie 
them. It always puzzles woolgrowers 
in Australia to know why American 
growers persist in tying with twine, 


shearer 


In a general way, however, 
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or why it has ever been found neces- 
sary to invent and manufacture paper 
twine for the purpose of tying fleeces. 
The simplest and best way to prevent 
twine fiber getting into the wool bales 
is not to tie the fleeces at all. Just 
roll them as described above. After a 
fleece has been rolled it is carried to 
the classer’s table on which it is gently 
laid. The classer examines it and car- 
ries it to the bin containing the class 
it represents and lays it gently on the 
other rolled fleeces. They are next 
handled by the pressers who should be 
instructed to handle the fleeces as care- 
fully as possible, and also to keep their 
floor swept clean after every bale has 
been pressed. The pressers take the 
fleeces out of the bins, (never handling 
more than two fleeces at a time), and 
place them carefully in the bale in such 
a way that when the bale is opened 
up for inspection by the buyers, the 
fleeces will be as nearly as possible in 
the same form as when put in the bins 
after being rolled. 

The bales should not be made too 
heavy; about 3 cwt. is a good average 
weight. 

In yarding the sheep for shearing, 
the various classers should be handled 
separately, hoggets, wethers, ewes and 
lambs should all be shorn separately 
and the lines laid down above. In 
every case ram’s wool should be baled 
by itself. 

The branding of the wool bales is a 
matter that requires special attention, 
because obviously the particulars on 
the outside of the bale are an indication 
of its contents. The brand must there- 
fore be carefully considered. 

In a clip classed on the lines laid 
down above, the best of the sound 
wool would be branded “A.A. Fleece,” 
or if desired, “A.A. Combing” and the 
second class would be “A Fleece” or 
“A Combing.” The firsts of the ten- 
der lot should be branded “B.B. Fleece’’ 
and the seconds “B. Fleece.” The 
brands should also state whether the 
bales contain hogget, ewe, or wether 
wool. Bellies should be baled separ- 
ately and branded “Bellies” and the 
same with “necks” and “pieces,” the 
latter being classed into “first” and 
“second” pieces. 
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In classing merino lambs’ wool, the 
rolling tables should be covered with 
hessian because the fleece does not 
hang together as it does with grown 
sheep. The fleeces are generally 
picked up from the shearing board by 
means of two flat boards and carried 
to the tables that way. The fleece 
should be laid carefully on the table 
and after a good number have been 
placed there the classer should exam- 
ine them and determine on the number 
of sorts he will have to make. The 
principles guiding him are similar to 
those adopted in handling the wool 
off grown sheep. 


The number of sorts rarely exceed 
two and they should be “Firsts” which 
comprise the lightest, longest, brightest 
and cleanest wool, and “seconds” com- 
prising what is left from the firsts after 
stains and locks have been picked out. 
The bales should, of course, be marked 
“Lambs.” 


In dealing with a crossbred clip, 
though the main points outlined above 
form a good guide, it is far more nec- 
essary for the classer to have a sound 
knowledge of the spinning qualities of 
woo! than it is when handling merino 
clips. Qualities in crossbreds vary to 
a far greater extent than in merfnos. 
On one station or farm the wool may 
vary from 568 count to 368 count. It is 
therefore very necessary for the classer 
to divide the clip according to the fine- 
ness and coarseness of fiber, but of 
course he must also take into considera- 
tion the amount of grease, the colour 
and the general appearance of the 
fleeces. As a rule a cross bred clip 
should be made into the following 
sorts: Two fine, two medium, two 
coarse and a cast sort, on the lines ex- 
plained in connection with classing me- 
rino clips. 


In conclusion I would point out that 
it is well worth the grower’s while for 
him to acquire a reputation among buy- 
ers for the good classing and honest 
get-up of his clip. There are many 
clips in Australia famous for their 
even quality and honest, even class- 
ing and their reputation places them 
among the most eagerly sought after 
wools on the market. 
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Important Letter from U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Washington, April 3, 1913. 
Dear Dr. McClure: 

You will be glad to know that the 
recommendations of the Advisory 
Boards of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association and the American National 
Live Stock. Association have been 
adopted as the basis for a number of 
changes in the grazing regulations 
which will be of considerable import- 
ance to stockgrowers who use National 
Forest lands. Upon my return to 
Washington, after’ attending the two 
conventions in January, I| laid the re- 
commendations of the two Advisory 
Boards before Secretary Wilson and he 
approved them almost in detail. Prep- 
arations were then made for a revision 
of the Grazing section of the National 
Forest Manual which would bring it up 
to date by including in it the changes 
recommended by the two associations, 
and all previous amendments. The 
draft of the revised edition has been 
turned over to the Public Printer for 
publication. Knowing that you are in- 
terested in all changes which are made 
I shall outline those of first importance. 

Provision has been made for ‘closer 
cooperation between the Forest Service 
and the stockgrowers by authorizing 
the District Forester to establish and 
enforce special rules to govern the use 
of the Forest lands, when such special 
rules are recommended by a majority of 
the permittees using the range upon 
which the rules are to be effective. This 
will result in an administration more 
closely adapted to local needs; an ad- 
ministration in which the stockgrowers 
will take part to such an extent that it 
will be largely local in character. 

Hitherto the development of the 
range through the construction of very 
necessary improvements has been han- 
dicapped and retarded by the refusal of 
a comparatively small proportion of the 
permittees to assist in the work or to 
contribute any portion of the cost. A 
new regulation has been promulgated 
which provides for the issuance of spe- 
cial use permits to the advisory boards 
of associations which represent the ma- 
jority of the permittees, these permits 


to contain stipulations that all persons 
using the range involved will be re- 
quired to contribute their proportionate 
share of the costs of construction and 
maintenance. The initial per capita 
charge will be based upon the total cost 
of the improvements divided by the full 
number of permitted stock which the 
range will support. This charge will be 
reduced at the rate of ten per cent of 
the original charge per year. At the 
expiration of ten years the improve- 
ments will become the property of the 
Government, after which no charge will 
be made. I believe that this regulation 
will give a wonderful impetus to the 
construction of improvements designed 
to facilitate the handling of stock upon 
the range. 

The regulations have been amended 
to provide that no permit above the 
protective limit number will be re- 
newed for more than 90 per cent of the 
number of permitted stock transferred. 
The reduction of 10 per cent in cases 
where both stock and ranch property 
are purchased will make it possible to 
provide range for a large number of 
new applicants without reductions 
upon the permits of established users. 
As a matter of fact, sliding-scale reduc- 
tions to provide for new applicants will 
seldom be necessary hereafter and the 
National Forest grazing privileges will 
be about as stable as they can be made 
under any form of permit or short term 
agreement. 

Hitherto permittees above the pro- 
tective limit who own improved ranch 
property within or near a Forest have 
been subject to a maximum reduction 
of 20 per cent to provide range for new 
applicants. This maximum has been 
reduced to 10 per cent in the case of 
owners of improved ranches but re- 
mains at 20 per cent in the case of per- 
mittees who own no ranches. 

The Advisory Board of the American 
National Live Stock Association was 
strongly opposed to the adoption of a 
fixed ratio of valuation between ranch 
property and stock as a basis for re- 
newal of permit on account of the pur- 
chase of permitted stock, and because 


of the difference of opinion on this sub- 
ject the question is still an open one. 
There will be no objection to the adop- 
tion of a ratio of valuation within a 
certain state or major division ofa 
state if such action is requested by a 
majority of the permittees using the 
Forests within which the ratio will ap- 
ply, but the different interests are not 
sufficiently in agreement to warrant 
the adoption of a rule establishing ra- 
tios of valuation in all of the states. 

It is my opinion and my sincere hope 
that with these changes the Grazing 
regulations will meet every administra- 
tive need in a way satisfactory to the 
stockgrower as well as the Forest offi- 
cer. Frequent changes in instructions 
will not be necessary and revisions of 
the Grazing Manual should be infre- 
quent. Much of the credit for this is 
due to the stockmen themselves who 
have contributed the fruits of their ex- 
perience, and by their ready coopera- 
tion and assistance have made it possi- 
ble to work out the problems of admin- 
istration as they arose and to put into 
practical application in the field the 
principles of range management which 
careful experiment had shown to be 
least injurious to Forest interests and 
most productive of benefit to the stock- 
grower. 

If there is any lesson to be drawn 
from this very agreeable condition of 
affairs, whichis the result of seven 
year’s effort on the part of the Forest 
Service, it is that the hope of the stock- 
growers lies in an organized effort for 
the betterment of their industry, and in 
the selection of capable men to repre- 
sent them in their dealings with other 
interests. At present the Forest Ser- 
vice extends official recognition to 84 
associations. There are very few ot 
these organizations which can not 
claim credit for a material part of the 
improvement in grazing administration 
which has occurred since the date of 
their organization and recognition; an 
advancement and refinement of admin- 
istrative procedure that in many ways 
is remarkable. The Forest Service is 
earnestly attempting to administer the 
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National Forests in such a way that no 
interest or industry that depends upon 
the Forests will be unnecessarily ham- 
pered in its expansion or deprived of 
any measure of privilege to which it 
rightfully is entitled. To fully accom- 
plish this end the Service needs a com- 
plete and impartial representation of 
the needs of each interest or industry 
as an entity, not the conflicting claims 
of the many individuals each prompted 
by a personal and frequently a selfish 
interest. In its efforts to initiate pro- 
gressive or constructive measures it 
needs the advice and assistance of men 
familiar with local conditions, represen- 
tative of their industry and those who 
engage in it, and capable of suggesting 
modifications of any plan of manage- 
ment which will adapt it to local needs. 
It is to secure advice and assistance of 
this character that the Service urges 
the organization of stock associations. 

In many cases the stockmen have or- 
ganized, have submitted their claims 
for consideration and have secured 
their satisfactory adjustment. Then the 
association has languished for awhile 
and finally dissolved. That is a big 
mistake. The Forest Service is just 
now entering upon new fields of experi- 
mentation and improvement, fields that 
hitherto have been touched but lightly, 
if at all, by students of range manage- 
ment. The efforts of the Service are 
not purely selfish and they are worthy 
of the support of the stockmen, conse- 
quently I trust that the stockgrowers 
will not only continue their present or- 
ganizations but will create new ones 
and prepare to work in close coopera- 
tion with the officers of the Forest Ser- 
vice for the betterment of range condi- 
tions. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. F. POTTER, 
Associate Forester. 


Ed. Note—We understand the graz- 
ing manual above referred to is now 
available to stockmen who will write 
the department for it. The changes in 
regulations as shown by Mr. Potter 
should prove of much advantage to 
range users and the Forest Service is 
to be thanked for the spirit of coopera- 
tion that it is showing. 
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The Boston Wool Market 


(From our Boston Correspondent) 


resent conditions in the wool mar- 
P ket are but a continuation of 

those noted with varying degrees 
of inactivity for a month past. It is 
true that most of the local wool houses 
have reduced their stocks of old wool 
to a very small compass, but this does 
not explain wholly the indifference 
shown by manufacturers in the cur- 
rent offerings which are being made at 
a tremendous sacrifice by the holders. 
Notwithstanding the bare condition of 
the lofts in most of the wool houses, 
there is still considerable domestic 
wool unsold, including fine and fine 
medium clothing Territories, Montana 
half blood and Montana fine staple. 
There are also remaining some good 
sized lots of fleece wools, especially 
fine delaines, both washed and un- 
washed, and fine washed and unwashed 
fleeces. 

The wool market, however, is a po- 
sition far removed from any direct in- 
fluences flowing from the law of sup- 
ply and demand. Manufacturers are 
absolutely indifferent, and are not will- 
ing to take on any large blocks of wool 
unless they can see a direct outlet for 
the same to go into goods. The fact 
is that manufacturers as well as wool 
dealers are entirely at sea regarding 
the future. What Congress may do is 
yet a problem, and nothing definite 
will be known until the new bill is 
signed and has become law. It is a 
common saying in the trade that the 
owners of wool have already discount- 
ed the effect of the change in tariff 
rates. In fact, some wools have been 
recently sold at figures that means a 
scoured cost below the importing point 
for similar grades. 

Sacrifices at the end of the wool year 
have been known before, but present 
conditions are worse than for a gener- 
ation. Such absolute stagnation of 
trade, such depression in values and 
sentiment, such an utter lack of inter- 
est in wool, are without a parallel in 
the history of the trade, and all com- 
bine to form a situation as difficult as 


it is unsatisfactory. It is true that 
neither dealers nor manufacturers are 
particularly alarmed at the prospect of 
free wool, provided a_ reasonable 
amount of protection is accorded to 
manufactured goods to make up for 
the lower labor cost of foreign made 
goods. 


Most of the larger manufacturers 
think there is a chance for them to live 
under the combination of free wool and 
35 per cent on goods, but no one feels 
at all certain that this will be the form 
of the bill when Congress gets through 
with it. Consequently, there is a great 
deal of uncertainty and an unwilling- 
ness to operate on the part of buyers of 
wool both here and in the country, 
which is scarcely to be wondered at. 
Most of the mills have some business 
on their books, and a few have enough 
business in sight to last until next Oc- 
tober. If they could be assured that 
the bulk of these orders would “stick,” 
they could go ahead with some degree 
of confidence. There has already been 
many cancellations, and undoubtedly 
more will come to light before the sea- 
son is over, as such periods of depres- 
sion as the market is passing through 
today is prolific of efforts on the part 
of buyers to evade their just resopnsi- 
bilities. 

There have already been three mill 
failures since the present tariff agita- 
tion begun, and though jt would prob- 
ably not be fair to lay thege failures en- 
tirely to that cause, yndqybtedly it has 
led to a very close scanning of credits 
by bankers and financial mep. It is 
predicted that there will be a great 
many shut downs during the coming 
months. Most of these will nat be due 
to any financial embarrassment, but 
simply indicate an effort to meet ex- 
pected conditions. 

The liquidation of labor costs is the 
most difficult and pressing problem 
facing the woolen manufacturers to- 
day. The unions have gone on, ever 
demanding a larger share of the profits 
of manufacturing, untj] the situation 
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has been well nigh insupportable. A 
case is cited where the employes pre- 
sented a new wage scale to the manag- 
ers of a well known mill. This move 
was met by a curtailment of produc- 
tion and the discharge of a large body 
of workmen, and the promise that oth- 
ers would go as soon as the work in 
hand was completed. Nothing more 
has been heard of the new wage scale. 


On the other hand, some manufac- 
turers are disposed to take a very pes- 
simistic view of the labor situation, 
and apparently believe that a refusal 
to meet any of the union demands will 
result in serious and long drawn out 
labor troubles. A prominent: manu- 
facturer announces a purpose to force 
the shrinkage in values on the wool 
grower and dealer, on the ground that 
it was useless to expect any conces- 
sions from the labor unions. It is not 
strange many manufacturers should 
shrink from adding a labor war to the 
other difficulties of their present posi- 
tion, but it will certainly be strange if 
the coming four years does not see a 
considerable shrinkage in the wages of 
labor as well as the profits of capital. 


Just what is to be the end of all this 
unrest and uncertainty, no man can 
say. President Wilson and Mr. Under- 
wood have both declared it to be the 
settled purpose of the Administration 
and of Congress to create competitive 
conditions in all manufactures, wool 
as well as others, and they apparently 
have the power and ability to force 
through such a bill as will carry out 
their ideas in full. Even the strongest 
of the protectionists who are in touch 
with the situation in Washington, are 
satsfied that the new bill will go 
through Congress in substantially its 
present form. Minor concessions may 
be made here and there, but the com- 
bination of patronage and radicalism 
is an ominous one, This country will 
indeed be lucky if the present Admin- 
istration is not notable for a severer 
season of depression than that during 
the last previous Democratic adminis- 
tration. 

It is difficult to see how conditions 


in this market could 


very well be 
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worse. For weeks the current business 
has been confined to such small lots of 
wool, scoured or in the grease, as were 
needed at the mills for immediate con- 
sumption. Mill buyers have refused 
to take on anything beyond the sup- 
plies needed from day to day, and 
consequently sales have been the 
smallest on record. The only exception 
to the above is where some large lots 
of desirable wool have been offered at 
a sacrifice and has been bought by 
manufacturers, who could see a pos- 
sible outlet in the future, and were 
willing to “take a chance.” 

A week or two ago it was reported 
that 20 cents had been bid on a large 
lot of Montana half blood wool, said to 
amount to fully a 
pounds. 


half a million 
Rumor had it that the trans- 
action had been consummated on this 
basis, but later it was denied, though 
it was reported that the wool was of- 
fered at 21 cents. Earlier in the sea- 
son this grade of wool was held at 25 
to 26 cents, and when in February the 
liquidation of a well known Boston 
house forced the sale of a large block 
of the same grade at around 23 cents, 
it was considered as a tremendous sac- 
rifice, especially as 25 cents had been 
offered for the same wool in December. 
There is considerable of this wool stiil 
unsold, and perhaps nothing could bet- 
ter illustrate the present situation than 
the above statement. 

Half blood Montana, however, is not 
the only grade of wool that is being 
made the tariff Jonah. A_ leading 
house has just sold about half a mil- 
lion pounds of fine and 
New Mexico, Colorado 
wools, at prices in the 
mean a scoured cost of not much if 
any over half a dollar. Only a short 
time ago these wools were held at 55 
cents and better, and sales of no better 
wool were made at the latter figure. 
Recently some good sized lots of fine 
staple Montana wool have been made 
at something under 20 cents in the 
grease, which means a scoured cost of 
not exceeding 54 to 55 cents. This 
means a shrinkage of fully 10 cents 
from the clean cost quotations current 


at the end of 1912. 


fine medium 
and 
grease 


similar 
that 
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Fleeces have shown similar reduc- 
tions, Ohio fine delaines having recent- 
ly been sold at 24 cents for unwashed 
and 29 cents for washed. This is a 
shrinkage of fully 5 cents a pound since @) 
the first of the year, and are matched 
with similar losses in fine washed and 
unwashed fleeces. Medium combing 
fleeces cleaned up relatively better than 
other grades, and are now very dull, 
owing to a lack of available offerings. 
With the exception of delaines and 
some lots of fine unwashed wools, 
fleeces are in small stock, and sales 
have lately been very small. 

Reports at this end of the line are to 
the effect that with the cleaning up of 
the early shorn wools in Utah and Ne- 
vada, buying in the West has come to 
some sort of a standstill. Some of the 
prices reported paid in those two states 
are difficult to understand in view of 
the dullness and depression existing in 
this market. The new wools will come 
forward under conditions worse than 
for a generation, some wool men say 
the worst ever known, and the prices 
paid mean absolutely no profit for 
the buyer if the wools are forced on to 
the present unwilling market. Some 
of the new wools are already here, but 
they have not yet been opened or 
shown. Manufacturers are manifesting 
only perfunctory interest in them, and 
it does not seem likely that any sales 
of moment will be made for some time 
to come. 

The London auction sale is going 
on, with fine Merino wools well sus- 
tained at the level of the last series, 
and with crossbreds a little easier. 
Withdrawals of over 30,000 bales of 
the latter are reported, owing to the 
lack of American buying, though Eng- 
land and the Continent have been eag- 
er buyers of other grades. 
shrewd observers are already saying 
that this means that the long expected 
decline in crossbred wools has begun; 
but others maintain that the settle- 
ment of the American tariff situation 
on a free trade basis will bring such a 
demand for foreign crossbreds as to 


force up prices again to the 
level. 


Some 


recent 
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“THE ONLY PAINT THAT/ SCOURED PERFECTLY” 





KEMP’S AUSTRALIAN BRANDING LIQUID is the Most Practical and Satisfactory brand for 


Western conditions. 


KEMP’S Goes Further than the Crude Brands—Scours out at the Mill and Saves the User Money. 


Read the Following Evidence 


NATIONAL WOOL WAREHOUSE & STORAGE C6. state in their educational 


letters to sheepmen: 


“The scouring tests we have made coincide exactly with the report of the Exper- 
iment Station, Kemp’s being the only Branding Liquid which has scoured out. The 
solution of the paint problem is up to the growers and in our opinion can be arrived 
at through the use of Kemp’s Branding Fluid, and branding twice a year.” 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION in Convention assembled at 
Cheyenne, January 19, 1913, passed resolutions urging all sheepmen to follow very 
closely the recommendations and suggestions outlined by the National Wool Ware- 
house & Storage Company in their educational letters. This means that every 
sheepman is urged to use Kemp’s. 


MR. FRED ELLENWOOD said in part to the Cheyenne convention: 


“How may we eliminate loss from paint branding? First, in small outfits of 
only one band, no branding is necessary. In large outfits, or in the case of buying 
and selling, it is more necessary. In this case I would recommend Kemp’s 
Branding Liquid which will scour out in the process of scouring, and brand 
twice a year.” 


WYOMING EXPERIMENTAL STATION state in Bulletin No. 93 that Kemp’s 
Australian Branding Liquid was the only brand that scoured out perfectly. 


COLORS: Red - Black - Blue - Green 
ASK ANY WESTERN MERCHANT 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Our English Wool Letter 


LOW 

Bradford, April 19, 1913. 

INCE I last wrote the event in the 
S wool world has been the announce- 
ment of the new duties which are 
intended to constitute Schedule K for 
the next few years, and naturally United 
States wool growers as well as the trade 
at this end have learnt of the proposed 
tariff with very different feelings. To 
be candid, it has been hailed with much 
satisfaction throughout the length and 
breadth of the United Kingdom, and it 
goes without saying that if passed in its 
present form, a big business will be done 
with America not only in wool, but in 
every other article which has wool as its 
foundation. The writer is in a position 
to say that “free wool” was never ex- 
pected, and even today, though no defin- 
ite information has been cabled, very few 
indeed believe that the ports of the Unit- 
ed States will be open to receive ad lib. 
the wools of Great Britain, the Colonies 
and any other country that cares to ship 
wool to your side. The general belief in 
Bradford is that finally there will be a 
15 per cent ad valorem duty on all raw 
material, and this will be very different 
from the present duty of 11 and 12 cents 
per lb. It is not for me to grumble or 
to utter one word of complaint, but 
frankly speaking the writer would have 
had infinitely more sympathy with the 
present tariff, providing American wool 
growers had received the benefit of the 
11 cents duty. My contention all along 
has been that the domestic wool grower 
received no such price plus an English 
currency. Spinners and manufacturers 
in the Eastern States have not done al- 
together as they should have done with 
the wool growers throughout the United 
States, for seldom have they paid prices 
on a full parity with foreign wools of 
the same quality plus the duty. Many 
samples have been sent to me from your 
side asking for the clean yield and value, 
and the ruling price in Boston has seldom 
been equal to that of similar quality 
wools of Australian origin. What is of 
most concern is whether under free wool 
or a duty of 15 per cent readers of this 


issue will suffer more than they have 
done, and there can only be one answer 
to the question. We certainly are of the 
opinion that American wool growers 
under the proposed duties stand to lose 
sensibly more than they have done, but 
all the same there should in no way be a 
relinquishing of the sheep, but all should 
continue to breed the animal for its car- 
cass and fleece. 


A BRADFORD VERDICT 

The following is the opinion expressed 
here by one who follows the American 
wool trade very closely, and while per- 
haps every sentence may not meet with 
the reader’s view, still in the aggregate 
it sums up that of many on this side who 
are watching how the game is being 
played: “If the projected tariff becomes 
law, it is evident that British woolmen, 
and those of other European nations, will 
have little cause to continue their com- 
plaints with regard to restriction of trade 
with the United States, but as these cease 
their wailing, it appears only as though 
the American woolgrower will take it up. 
The tariff does not protect his wool 
much, but he will not be able to get the 
same price for it as he has been used to 
doing, and as his is about the weakest of 
the sections of the wool trade in the 
United States, it must go to the wall. It 
is not now a case of who is to bear a 
further rise in the price of a commodity, 
for that is always the consumer, but into 
whose pocket shall the drop in values be 
shifted. The manufacturer will refuse 
to pay for his yarns at the old rate con- 
sequent on receiving less for the cloth, 
the spinner will refuse to buy tops at for- 
mer prices not being able to get as much 
for yarns, and so it will be shifted down 
until the grower is reached. He cannot 
say he will not pay as much for feed, for 
stud stock, etc., nor can he refuse to sell 
under a certain price. The merchant 
will buy where he can get the wool he 
wants cheapest, and if the American 
grower will not take his offer, he will 
buy in other markets. 

“Legislators have indeed to look to the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 





TARIFF PLEASE ENGLISH WOOLGROWERS 


Some must be hurt, and whether the pro- 
posed new duties are best the American 
people will find out for themselves. They 
have to think about themselves, in com 
mon with the general policy of all na- 
tions at the present time, and not about 
England and France and Germany. Ii 
it pays them to let the foreigner in they 
will do so. ‘That well-known saying of 
Abraham Lincoln’s, ‘You can fool part 
of the people all of the time, and all the 
people part of the time, but you can't 
fool all of the people all of the time’ is 
always coming true. No matter how the 
new tariff affects the States, the people 
will know and vote accordingly at the 
next election. They won’t all be fooled.” 


BRADFORD’S GENERAL EXPEC- 
TATION. 

Naturally all woolmen in this city and 
district are watching what is proceeding 
in Washington with very great interest, 
and as already said, the general expecta- 
tion favors a final import duty of 15 per 
cent. What does that mean? It means 
that on greasy wool costing in London 
or Bradford 20 cents per Ib, there will be 
an import duty of 3 cents per lb., a price 
which will in no sense prevent tremen- 
dous shipments of the raw material. We 
venture the opinion that if the forthcom- 
ing duty is no more than 15 per cent, 
American wool growers may reckon that 
they will get very little more per Ib. than 
they would obtain tinder a free wool ba- 
sis. We are only afraid that many excu- 
ses will be manufactured by American 
users in bargaining that will mean the 
bulk of the territory wools being landed 
in Boston slightly under a correspond- 
ing parity with Australasian merinos 
and crossbreds of similar quality. But 
what should concern readers of this is- 
sue more is the big business that is 
certain to be done in tops, i. e., combed 
wool, yarns and pieces if the proposed 
new duties are increased no more than 
10 to 15 per cent in harmony with the 
duty on wool. It is quite true 
that Yorkshire spinners and manu- 
facturers have enjoyed a booming time 
during the past ‘three years, but all the 
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same they will seize the opportunity 
for an increased business with the 
states. 


A QUIETER TIME. 


The past month has been very quiet in 
the wool trade, in fact the quietest that 
we have seen for the past year. The 
Balkan trouble has spread throughout 
Europe, and its influence has been like 
that of a man suffering from some inter- 
nal plague; it has had a paralyzing grip 
upon every branch of the industry. Next 
‘Tuesday another series of Colonial sales 
begin in London, and the vacation has 
been one of the quietest known for a 
long time. Week after week has passed, 
and although merinos have held their 
ground, crossbreds have slightly receded, 
and the series will open with fine wools 
generally unchanged, but with a prospect 
pf slightly lower values in the coarser 
grades of material. The situation today 
is somewhat peculiar from many stand- 
points, and one is at a loss to know what 
the future is likely to bring forth. Of 
course, the trade has arrived at a period 
of the year when the bulk of the last 
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Colonial clip is on the markets of Eu- 
rope, and there cannot be any dearth of 
supplies for some months to come. I 
hear on excellent authority that railway 
stations in the West Riding as well as 
combing establishments and ware houses 
in Bradford are packed to the very doors 
with wool. Consequently, the question 
of storage is of no mean order today. 
When the present attitude of the railway 
companies is considered, and how owners 
of wool are having to put up with very 
different treatment from what they have 
been used to, everyone will see that the 
auctions are approaching with conditions 
hardly of the same bright order that have 
prevailed for many months past. How- 
ever, no one is justified in letting the 
question of storage weigh unduly with 
them. More importance should be at- 
tached to the buying strength of the mar- 
ket, for if users will exercise confidence 
in operating, they will find storage ac- 
commodation somewhere for the wools 
purchased. 

The list of arrivals has been watched 
with probably as much interest as ever, 
although as users are well supplied with 
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the raw material, they have not been so 
absorbed in the figures as they have been 
known to be. The Importers’ Commit- 
tee have wisely fixed a limit of 150,000 
bales on new arrivals. If it had been 
125,000 bales, the quantity to hand would 
have been sufficient. However, owners 
of wool know what to do if the market 
does not move in their favor, and the 
already expressed opinion of leading 
brokers is to the effect that if the auc- 
tions do not go as satisfactorily as last 
series, it will be wise on owners’ part to 
carry forward at least 50,000 bales. It 
will be a great mistake to force wool on 
an unwilling market, especially in face 
of the fact that by July the back of the 
last Australian clip should be broken, 
and that the shortage will be more pro- 
nounced than it is today. Before pro- 
ceeding further, I give below a full list 
of particulars showing what have been 
the gross arrivals since the lists closed 
for the January auctions, what wools 
have been sent forward to manufactur- 
ing centres, and what is the net avail- 
able quantity for the third series dur- 
ing recent years: 








time. 


WHY NOT PATRONIZE 


WOOD BROTHERS 


A Commission House that is, and has been a 
warm friend and supporter of the Wool Grower 
for almost fifty years; a firm that stands for 
honesty and ability, and has stood the test of 
Our sales and service will please you 


“LEADING SELLERS OF SHEEP” 
AT 








Chicago 








Sioux City 











South Omaha 


Market information cheerfully furnished 


South St. Paul 
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ARRIVALS FOR THE THIRD SER-  merinos will sell at unchanged prices, 1 
IES. crossbreds, particularly medium and Sh. ee Pp men 
Gross Forwarded Net coarse, may ease to the extent of about 5 Stop at 1562 So. Main, Salt Lake City 
Arrivals. Direct. Quantity. per cent. If the home trade is satisfied Exsinine: Detlis, Choies, Stetionery @) ; 
Year. Bales. Bales. Bales. that the future will bring a profit on Blank Books. We'll ship these. ont 
oe: apenas ig no a a a their coming purchases, they will be pre- the day that you order them. 
ne Ae) 0,0 4/09; ared to pa last les’ ices. but If it is for the office, we have it 

1911 ....366,600 203,500 201,000 ee a aan ane ote, tae || THE BREEDEN OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 

16 431,500 270,000 170,000 scale pote 

TIO reitcesncte 377,500 213,000 177,500 

BIE icine coe 318,000 132,000 263,000 No. 4% is the best twine for tying fl s. 

“5 WOOL Insist on your dealer saaiine a 

|. * * Sees 352,000 197,000 160,000 T INE with <ata ‘titan. 

eA 316,500 166,000 157,000 W a 

1905 enon 296,800 150,500 185,000 |] LUDLOW FINISHED, INDIA Ge0-B-CARPENTER & Co. 

Seo 297,500 128,500 183,000 CHICAGO. 


*The second and third series which be- 
gan on April 11, 1912, were amalgamat- 
ed on account of the coal strike. 


Prices have been practically stationary 
in consuming centres for tops and yarns 
during the interval. Merinos have main- 
tained their ground very well indeed, but 
medium and coarse crossbreds have 
slightly declined, and have lost ground 
practically to the extent of 1-2d. This 
does not augur well for the big weight 
of New Zealand wools which be 
available. No difficulty whatever is to be 
feared in lifting the merinos, it being 
crossbreds about which there is 
doubt. As far as we are able to judge, 
merinos should hold their own, and real- 
ize prices on a full parity with the close 
of the last series of sales. We can see 
no possibility of any giving way in fine 
wools. No doubt the whole industry has 
been adversely affected by a long contin- 
uance of the Balkan war, dear money 
abroad, and financial stringency in this 
country as well. Even the Board of 
Trade Returns give unmistakable proof 
of the slackness of the Continental yarn 
trade, the sensible falling off in export 
clearly showing that Bradford yarn spin- 
ners are in no wise in a comfortable po- 
sition. The position of spinners in Wors- 
tedopolis may be regarded as the chief 
cause of weakness in the crossbred situ- 
ation. There are enough orders on the 
books to keep frames running full time 
for the next six months, but export yarn 
houses cannot give delivery particulars, 
simply because Continental markets are 
so much affected financially and other- 
wise. It is therefore probable that while 


will 


some 














For Sale---Rambouilett Rams 
Six hundred Ramboulett Rams for this season, all eligible to Registry, large 
and well wooled. Prices right. Particulars on request. 
JAMES PORT, 
Breeder of Registered Ramboulett Sheep, Oakley, Idaho. 

















WALNUT, HALL, HAMPSHIRES, THE CHAMPION FLOCK OF AMERICA. 

Contains over 2,000 head of the ROYAL BLOOD OF ENGLAND and the BLUE 
BLOOD of old Kentucky. 

EVERY INTERNATIONAL CHAMPION but one since 1908 has either first seen 
daylight at WALNUT HALL or else has been purchased at a high figure for use in 
this great flock. ‘ 

We are the only Hampshire breeders in America that have BEATEN in open com- 
petition, the BEST IMPORTED from ENGLAND. 

Offerings for 1913 include— } 

100 yearling rams 500 ram lambs 
A select bunch of IMPORTED ewes two and three-year old’s 
150 yearling ewes. 
Address: Robt. S. Blastock, Manager, Box Y, Walnut Hall Farms, Donerail, Ky. 

















CONSOLIDATED MUSIC CO. 


Utah’s Oldest, Largest and Most Reliable Piano House. Established 1862 


Pianos, Player Pianos and Organs, Victor and Edison Talkers 
13-19 East First South SALT LAKE CITY 




















Bertram Motor Supply Co. 


AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES EXCLUSIVELY 





125 Page Catalog on request 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 








251 STATE ST. 






























THE RIGHT PLACE TO BUY 


Pianos -- Players--Organs 
EVERYTHING KNOWN IN MUSIC 


Dips PetleD sic 4 


MA JABLISITE D 1860. 
F5MA/N Sz 
















Easy Terms 
Loewst Prices 
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stocks of wool, and the approaching Eng- 
lish new clip, are factors which can eas- 
ily lead to a slight reduction in the sale 
of crossbred material. Otherwise the 
position is sound. Given an opportunity 
of financing current stocks and meeting 
obligations, even yet the whole wool in- 
dustry may experience a fair measure of 
prosperity, although prices have un- 
doubtedly touched the top for the time 
being. 

OUTLOOK FOR THE ENGLISH 

NEW CLIP. 

British farmers do not start shearing 
anything like so early as American sheep 
breeders, for no sheep here are kept in- 
side, but run out day and night the whole 
year through. The result is that shear- 
ing does not become general till May, ex- 
cept in the case of a few fat hogs which 
are shorn in April before being sent to 
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market. Of course, many English deal- 
ers are hoping that at the forthcoming 
London sales there will be a weak mar- 
ket, for to start buying domestic wools 
at current prices is risking a great deal. 
We certainly think that if America is not 
prepared to buy English grown wools lib- 
today’s dangerous. 
However, many believe that when the 
new tariff is settled some big shipments 


erally prices are 


will take place for your side, but that re- 
mains to be seen. ‘The outlook is favor- 
able for trade, but everybody wants to 
see the present Balkan trouble out of 
the way, when things should improve. 
today 25 1-2 
cents; Leicester hogs 26 cents; Shrop- 
shire hogs and wethers 30 cents, in fact 
all Down wools are 
Scotch Blackface 18 
wethers 26 cents. 


Lincoln hogs are worth 


much; 
Kent 


worth so 
cents, and 





Chicago, April 1—Colorado fur- 
nished about 80 per cent of the April 
supply of live muttons. Of the balance 
the bulk was mainly hay-fed stuff from 
the Northwest. Scarcity of natives was 
even more conspicious than in March 
and but for the delegation 
mutton would have been enrotfled on 
the same category of luxuries as terra- 
pin and pate de foi gras. Colorado stuff 
was mostly in the fleece while the hay- 
fed delegation came divested of wool. 
Spring lambs were as much a novelty 
asin March and sheep were scarce 
throughout the month. The bulk of the 
wooled lambs sold at $8.25 to $9.15, 
shorn grades at $7.35 to $8.10. For 
shorn wethers it was mainly a $6 to 
$6.85 market, not enough wooled sheep 
reporting to be worth mention. A $9.35 
top was scored by wooled lambs, within 
15c of the January high spot. All oth- 
er classes registered the highest levels 
of the year, shorn lambs reaching $8.30 
with fall shorn stock at $8.50. Aged 
wethers sold up to $7.90 in the fleece; 
to $7 in the sheered state. Wooled 
ewes reached $7.50; shorn $6.85. The 
limit on wooled yearlings was $8.50, 
shorn $7.50. April 9 marked high wa- 


western 


ter mark for wooled lambs and sheep; 
April 10 for shorn lambs. 


Supply was 


Chicago April Market 


approximately 20,000 in excess of that 
of April 1912, while shipments showed 
a gain of 7,000 on the same basis of 
comparison. Receipts for the first four 
months of the current year are approx- 
imately 225,000 less than in 1912. Dur- 
ing the month markets were very chop- 
py the rule being that relaxation of 
Eastern demand caused slumps ane 
shipping orders were aggravatingly un- 
certain. During the flood period in 
Ohio eastern markets were practically 
closed and butchers down that way 
were compelled to get most of their 
material at Chicago, but restoration of 
railroad service to normal caused con- 
siderable vicissitude in the West. Dur- 
ing the month the visible supply o» 
Colorado lambs was worked down to 
small proportions, and despite wide 
fluctuations it has been the best season 
ever experienced by feeders in that 
state. The spread between wooled and 
shorn lambs was mainly $1 per cwt, 
and in the case of sheep 50 to 75c. In- 
dicative of the general high level of 
prices is the fact that the top on wooled 
lambs fell below $8.75 only one day aft- 
er April 2.. The close of the month 
saw prices 15 to 25c higher than at the 
opening on wooled lambs while shorn 
lambs gained about 50c. Shorn sheep 








FELT LUMBER CO. 


Combination fence of all kinds. Every- 
thing in our line. 


OFFICE No. 205 FELT BLDG. 
Phone Wasatch 3124 SALT LAKE CITY 

















Lumber, Hardwoods, Mill Work 
NOALL BROS. & ARMSTRONG CO. 


Phones : Office, Mill and Yards: 
Wasatch 212 157 W. North Temple St. 
Wasatch 213 SALT LAKE CITY 
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ELIAS MORRIS & 


SONS CO. 


2| West So. Temple St. 
*“Where the fire burns” 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
MANTELS 
TILE 
MONU- 


MENTS 
BUILDING 
MARBLE 








Send a post- 
card for mon- 
umental and | 
mantel cata- 
logues. 























WALL PAPER 


All Kinds, all prices 
W. A. DUVALL 
In the new business district 
122 E. Broadway Salt Lake City 

















SEEDS 


Our stock includes all kinds 
of seeds for Farm or Ranch 
both irrigated and dry land. 


PRICES REASONABLE 
QUALITY RIGHT 
Let Us Bid on Your Wants in Our Line 


Porter-Walton Co. 


Seedsmen, Nurserymen and Florists 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














ALBERT EDHOLM 


Diamonds 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


COMPARE QUALITY COMPARE PRICES 
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closed with gains of 50 to 75c and 
wooled sheep 25 to. 50c. Feeder demand 
was narrow all through the month ow- 
ing to disruption of eastern railroad 
service and the free wool threat which 
curtailed ~hearing operations. Some 
common tp» fairly good light lambs sold 
to the country at $5.75 to $7.25 with 
good shearing lambs at $7.75 to $8. 

How strenuously and persistently 
packer buyers have fought the market 
can only be appreciated by those who 
have inhaled its atmosphere. Ever 
since Jan. 1, they have been imbued 
with the 8c idea. No mind reading has 
been necessary to ascertain this fact, as 
it has been openly touted. The cam- 
paign proved far from successful and 
despite its up-an-down propensity it has 
been a profitable market for the feeder. 
High Fridays have been the rule, early 
week slumps having been due to ship- 
pers’ penchant for crowding Monday’s 
market. In one respect buyers tactics 
deserve criticism. They have appraised 
nearly everything at a common price 
and the spectacle has not been infre- 
quent of an alley full of Colorado lambs 
going to the scales at $8.90 that in oth- 
er days would have sold on their mer- 
its, some being intrinsically worth but 
$8.50 while others were entitled to $9.- 
25. This affords no incentive to the 
man who buys good feeders and han- 
dles them to dress well; in other words 
itis palpable discrimination against 
standard goods. The feeder who puts 
in good lambs while his neighbor buys 
culls ought to be encouraged but that 
was not his portion this year. How 
even the various western markets were, 
and how buyers have been doing team 
work, is indicated by prices realized by 
a band of lambs from Lamar, Colo., dis- 
tributed on one day at several markets. 
The price at Chicago, Omaha and St. 
Louis was $8.90 and at Kansas City 
$8.85. While prices have been high 
complaint that stock has not sold on its 
merits is justifiable. Traders have de- 
tected this tendency in recent years, 
but never has it been so pronounced 
as in 1913. 


The high market was attributable 
to one cause; eastern feed lots were 
bare. Ohio, Michigan and Indiana put 
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in little last fall and were sparing buy- 
ers all winter. Iowa and Illinois cashed 
in early leaving Colorado and the 
northwest a clear right of way during 
the latter part of the winter. Had 
10,000 more sheep and lambs been 
available during April prices would 
have been so much lower that profit 
in the finishing transaction would have 
been doubtful. It may be well to add 
that buyers never wear their bears- 
skins inconspiciously until Colorado 
stuff comprises the bulk of supply. 
While cornbelt feeders were disgorg- 
ing they were much less aggressive. 
Their conception of the inability of 
the Colorado feeder to occupy the 
winter with anything but lamb feeder 
is deep seated. 

Shorn lambs were out of line with 
wooled. Shippers seldom handle them 
and even among local killers there was 
no competition in fact orris was the 
only free buyer of clipped stock all 
through the month and he made a $7.50 
at $8.00 market. The spread between 
shorn and wooled sheep was much nar- 
rower than in the case of lambs. The 
only possible explanation is that pack- 
ers had a place to put the wool. 


Paucity of yearlings was as pro- 
nounced as ever. Yearlings are not 
popular with killers anyhow, especially 
in seasons when heavy lambs are plen- 
tiful, as was the case this year. New 
York trade has cut out the yearling en- 
tirely, finding heavy lambs cheaper. 
The new practice is to market lambs 
closely and hereafter the yearling will 
be as unimportant a factor in live 
mutton trade as the aged steer in the 
cattle market. Sheep sold relatively 
higher than lambs and, in the opinion 
of some traders, would have been on 
a parity with young stock, but for the 
fact that last summer when grass sheep 
were a drug around $4, and packer 
could not unload the mutton, they 
froze carcasses by the thousand. Dur- 
ing April this cheap stored mutton was 
taken out and distributed at substantial 
profit. Retailers have been getting as 
much money for heavy mutton as 
lamb, proof positive that the market 
can always absorb a limited quantity. 
But for the arrival of a band of 18,000 
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Utah Hide & Live Stock Co. In. 
Dealers in Sheep, Hides, Pelts, Furs, 

Wool and Tallow 


Cor. 3rd South and 5th West Sts. 
Ranches: Cisco, Utah Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Bissinger & Co. 


Highest Prices for your PELTS 
Consignments Solicited 
Office and Warehouse: 
Cor. 7th So. and 3rd West, Salt Lake City, Utah 














Oo. M. RUNYAN 
Dealer in Hides, Wool, Tallow, Pelts and Furs 
Correspondence Solicited 
2263-65-67-69 Wall Ave. OGDEN, UTAH 

















J. W. SUMMERHAYS & 
SONS CO. 


Buyers of Wool, Sheepskins, Hides, Furs, Etc. 
Agents. H. C. Judd & Root, Wool Dealers, 
Hartford, Conn. 


P. O. BOX 778 PHONE WASATCH 294 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














LET US QUOTE YOU PRICES ON 


B. B. A. and SHEEP 


71 or 


Trades Union S HEARS 


WOOL BAGS 
WOOL TWINE 





SOFT ARKANSAS and 
LILY WHITE OIL 
STONES 


SALT LAKE CITY 
UTAH 




















of the Shea sheep from New Mexico 
and a consignment of about the same 
number from McDaniels, Mont., the 
April run of wethers would not have 
been sufficient to fill a one-seated 
buggy. 

From the northwest, mainly Mon- 
tana, came a supply of hay-feds that 
eked out a short crop gratifyingly. 
This development is worth watching. 
Practically the entire movement was 
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finished at the big stations adjacent to 
Chicago, feeders not only detecting a 
profit in the operation, but being un- 


0 ¢. le to get an eastern outlet by timi- 
d 











ity of Ohio and Michigan shearers and 
a disrupted railroad service due to high 
water. This broke the feeder market 
half-a-dollar about the middle of the 
month and western owners concluded 
to carry the operation tothe final 
stage, the result being that all made 
money. Last year the hay-fed delega- 
tion went into the cornbelt to create 
wealth for its purchasers, inspiring 
western men with confidence. Doubt- 
less more hay feeding will be done in 
the west next season as it is a logical 
development. Even Montana is full 
of old hay and the new crop promises 
to be burdensome. Nothing possesses 
the capacity to convey this bulky com- 
modity to market as economically and 
profitably as the sheep and a larger 
proportion of the thin end of the west- 
ern lamb crop will be retained for win- 
ter finishing purposes each succeeding 
year. 

Colorado’s 1913 performance is 
worthy of note. Everything coming 
from that quarter has made money. 
Last year early shippers did not fare 
well, but this season it has been a pro- 
fitable market from start to finish and 
during April Colorado feeders crowded 
the crop in fully as fast as it could be 
absorbed. The season’s results have 
prevented many Colorado feeders from 
being put out of business. They have 
been going over a series of bumps in 
recent years and while some could 
have withstood more stress, others 
would have been compelled to quit for 
good had they not been able to bal- 
ance ledgers on the right side this 
year. As it is confidence in the game, 
for it is a game, has been restored. At 
the close of April only about 100,000 
of Colorado’s winter output remains to 
be marketed and supply from other 
sources cannot be heavy enough to 
cause it to encounter much adversity. 
No such sensational transactions have 
been recorded as the $10.60 trade on 
May 1, 1912, but there is prediction of 
a bare spot late in May and at least a 
mild display of pyrotechnics. 
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Guerbact 6, Salt Lake’s Greatest 





Department Store 


Invites all readers of this periodical to send in their names, to be placed on our Monthly 
Mailing List 

You cannot estimate the manifold benefits gained by dealing with a good store of 
unlimited resources. 


THE PARCEL POST will bring the greatest store in all Utah within your reach. 














The Most aspen Line ef Cars In The World Made By One Company 





White Combination Car. Can be used as either an 8-passenger car or a | 500/b. truck. 








Touring Cars, 2 to 10 passengers, in 3 motor sizes 
30-horsepower in 2-5 passenger 


4 “ ** 2-5-7 

Sea a ** 2-5-7-10 “** 
All ipped with White electncal s 
fighting sqetam. Trecks j in re ‘rae %-1 $e 5 
ton capacity. Two models buil to meet 


western conditions. Our y hee type of touring car 
built for rough roads where high clearance and extra 
power is necessary. Our combination wagon built 
for stage line and ranch work is an eight-passenger 
car, which by removing seats is con- 
verted into a | ton truck. 





WHITE AUTOMOBILE Co. Phone Wasatch 4051 




















PIERCE ARROW HUDSON 


A complete automobile establishment. 24,120 ft. 
floor space. Departments: Supplies, Repair Shop, 
Garage, Paint Shop, Auto Sales, Auto Livery. 
The home of 
*“*BOTTERILL SERVICE” 


The Tom Boiterill Automobile Co. 
36-42 State St. Salt Lake City 














Cheesman Automobile Co. 


Most complete line of TRUCKS in the west 





55 Automobile Row, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


LOCOMOBILE, PAIGE and CHALMERS, 
AUTOMOBILES 


STANDARD 
A 5-Ton Truck at a Two Ton Price 
FEDERAL 


A Truck of Two Ton Capacity at a One 
Ton Price 


MENOMINEE, The Greatest Smal! Truck Made 
2566 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah 
































When Better Automobiles Are 
Built, Buick Will Build Them 


RANDALL-DODD AUTO CO., Ltd. 


Distributors: Utah, Idaho and Wyoming. Also dealers in 
Auto Supplies and Accessories 


Day and Night Garage and Shop Service. 
Boise,Idaho “Auto Row,” Salt Lake City, Utah | 
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Everything has favored the Colo- 
rado feeder this year. He laid in his 
stock at moderate prices and encount- 
ered no climate handicaps. Gains were 
made economically and after the main 
crop began running cornbelt compe- 
tition was almost entirely lacking. He 
began topping out early, eliminating 
possibility of late luts and his only 
regret at the close is that he did not 
feed in larger volume. Colorado’s fat 
lamb ouput this year has been esti- 
mated by leading trade authorities at 
between 1,400,000 and 1,500,000. Ac- 
cording to W. A. Drake’s careful com- 
pilations the number fed there, inclu- 
sive of the North Platte country in 
‘western Nebraska, was 1,425,000, 
divided as follows: Northern Colora- 
do, 550,000; Arkansas valley, 600,000; 
North Platte country, 2,00,000; San 
valley 75,000. This compares with a 
combined estimated output for the 
same sections for 1912 of 1,150,000, but 
is about 325,000 short of Colorado’s 
heaviestseason’s output. It is safe to 
say that Colorado feeders never before 
made better gains in weight with their 
lambs or sent them to the killer in 
better average condition for the block, 
the killers one complaint having been 
that inuch of the stock, which included 
a larger quota of northern-bred lambs 
than usual, carrying more weight than 
desired. 

The Colorado season opened early 
and auspiciously. Chicago had her 
first shipment two days before the 
dawn of the new year. Six double- 
deck loads of the feeding of W. E. 
Keitler, W. Harper and Mathias & Sny- 
der showed up from the San Luis val- 
ley on December 30, and sold at $8.75. 
our more doubles arrived the follow- 
ing day and sold at $8.75 at $8.90. The 
first Colorado lambs here last season 
arrived on January 15, and sold at 


$7.15. 


The first 1913 shipment from north- 
ern Colorado reached Chicago on Jan- 
uary 13, and consisted of seven 
doubles that sold at $9.40, a price that 
stands as the highest paid here thus 
far this year for Colorado lambs. A 
few other shipments arrived during 
January and sold mostly from $8.45 at 
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SCOTCH COLLIE 
» From fine working parents. 
Correspondence solicited. 


‘| of the oldest established and 
j largest Collie Kennels in 
f | United States. 
Underhill Collie Kennels, 
Knoxville, Ia. 





a chuachemae | 
C. H. MILLER GRAIN COMPANY 


Hay, Grain, Potatoes and Coal 
Alfalfa - Corn 
By car load lots. Prompt delivery 


110 W. First So. St. SALT LAKE CITY 
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THE W. D. BROWN CO. 
WHOLESALE GRAIN 
Whole and Milled Feed, Corn and Cotton Seed Meal 
Wool Bags and Twine 


Office and Warehouse, 2255-7-9, Wall Avenue 
OGDEN, UTAH 





Advertise in the “WOOL 
GROWER,” it is read by every 


sheepman in the West. 




















WM. B. HUGHES PRODUCE GO. 


Wholesale dealers in Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn 
and Hay. Car-lots only. 
OFFICE 219 MOOSE CLUB BLDG. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











PEOPLE’S FORWARDING CO. 
Established 1877 
Also SALT LAKE SEED HOUSE 
SEEDSMEN 

‘d seed and jalty. Garden, Field 
» and Flower : Saks Figur Co Coal ag + men oe and general 
— E. E. Rich, Manager. Dice Wasatch 257 
52 W. First So. Salt Lake City 
































The Intermountain Milling and Elevator Co. 


R. E. MILLER, Manager 


GRAIN CAR LOTS 
CORN A SPECIALTY 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 




















SEED TIME—now is the time to get your 
Field, Grass, Cl 
Flower wad enna SEEDS 


BAILEY & SONS CO. 


Wholesale Department, 451-469 South Third West Street =: :: 
Retail Department, 63 East Second South; Phone Wasatch 6557. :: 


Also Headquarters for the Best Poultry Supplies 
SURE HATCH and ESSEX MODELS 
INCUBATORS, BROODERS 


Phones, Wasatch 311 and 1382. 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 




















The W. O. Kay Elevator Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Wholesale Dealers in Com, Oats, Wheat, Barley, 
Alfalfa, and other Seeds. 


Prompt Shipment. 























CORN 

OATS 
BARLEY 
WHEAT 
BRAN 
BALED HAY 


| WHOLESALE ONLY| 








Carload lots sold—delivered anywhere. Our mottoes: Goods 


at value—Best service within our power. 
A Customer Once—Always 


Cc. A. SMURTHWAITE 

GRAIN & MILLING CO. ; 
Phones Was. 6448, 6449 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Offices 114 West Broadway 
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$9.35. Early in February the market-: 
ward movement began to assume fair 
proportions, but not until March did 


® pee lambs begin to form the bulk: 


f the lamb offerings. 

The high basis of prices maintained 
throughout the season is indicated 
clearly by the following tables which 
show top and average prices paid at 
Chicago for Colorado lambs this sea- 
son by months and the bulk prices by 
Monthly prices of Colorado 
lambs in recent years: . 


weeks. 


Top Average 
December, 1912 ........... $8.90 $8.80 
yanvary, 1942... 9.40 9.05 
February, 1913 WW... 9.15 8.70 
BOATOR, SPE ccs ce 9.15 8.65 
Roril, 2983. ce 9.35 8.75 


Weekly Prices Colodaro Lambs; 
Season 1913: 


Week ending Bulk 

eumey Ae $8.75 @ $8.90 
senuary 19 9.35 @ 9.40 
GIT Be os, 9.10 @ 9.25 
Paernmey 2. 845 @ 875 
February 8 ........... tenets 8.30 @ 875 
February 15 ..._.._... 9.00 @ 9.10 
February 22 ................ 8.50 @ 8.85 
RS Ven aaa 8.25 @ 8.80 
pemrCle Fe re 840 @_ 9.00 
sy |), Saaree nee rene 825 @ 915 
SY» Se a aeneeentaae 8.50 @ 8.90 
I a an 8.35 @ 8.65 
(EE SA aes Se ae ae 8.60 @ 885 
Gy oatedrrennemcamanesar 8.65 @ 9.30 
I 8.40 @ 8.90 
7 ERE ree 850 @ 8.90 


Top prices of Colorado lambs by years: 
1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 1908 
Jan. ...$940 $ 7.35 $6.60 $ 8.70 $7.75 $7.25 


Feb. ... 9.15 7.00 6.40 9.20 790 17.15 
Mch. .. 915 8.25 6.65 *10.60 8.30 8.35 
Apr. .. 9.35 110.40 6.60 10.20 880 8.00 
May ... —— *10.60 785 9.40 9.80 17.75 


—_—— 9.25 7.40 
*Record Price. 


9.10 9.90 670 
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MARCH WOOL IMPORTS. 


The following is a statement of the 
Imports of Wool, unmanufactured, into 
the United States during the month of 
March, 1913: 

Pounds. Dollars. 

Class 1—Clothing.....11,501,450 2,681,544 
2—Combing..... 1,487,584 383,638 
eae 9,074,796 1,197,512 
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SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 


EAR Corer 


TAGS = 


Samples Free 
and all kinds of 
STOCK-MARKING DEVICES 
RIBBON ano METAL BADGES 
PHONE 304 65 W. BROADWAY 









SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















Salt Lake City.J0tah 











SULPHUR 


ALL GRADES 
ANY 
From a Bag toa Carloead Drug Store 


P. 0. BOX 1763, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Z. C. Lf. 


QUANTITY 














WAN TE D 


Lincoln fleeces of extra long staple. 
any quantity. Submit samples and write for further particulars to 


LL. LBVtiSSOV & 


152-154 THIRD AVE. 
New York, N.Y. 


=| 


I pay $1 per lb. and buy I 














SMITH & ADAMS 


MANUFACTURERS 


ETON 

STENTS 
: WAGON COVERS 
PACK OUTFITS, HORSE BLANKETS 


Anything made of Canvas 
Our new home: 226 Edison St., Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Estimates promtly given 











Ogden Paint, Oil & Glass Co. 


OGDEN, UTAH 


Importers and Dealers in 


SHEEP MARKING PAINTS 
Linseed Oil, Lamp Black, 
Dry Colors. Ready Mixed 
Turpentine Lubricating Oils. 

Write for Prices. l 






































GUN CATALOG FREE 


Our large catalog of Guns, Fishing Tackle, Kodaks, Water- 
proof Clothing and Boots Mailed Free to any Address. 


WESTERN ARMS AND SPORTING GOODS CO. 


115 SO. MAIN, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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ADVANCED SHEEP MARKET. 





Only one preceeding April has de- 
livered a heavier supply of ovine stock 
at Chicago than the month just closed 
approximately 360,000 head arriving 
and shipments were the largest for the 
month since 1908, approximately mak- 
ing 75,000 head. Chicago receipts for 
the first four months of the year are 
about 1,500,000 head, while the six 
Western Markets, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph and 
Sioux City have received 3,450,000 
compared with 3,300,000 last year and 
3,350,000 in 1911, while failure to de- 
velop the pyrotechnical advances of 
April 1912 the market for fat classes 
performed creditably, considering sup- 
ply. At the close fat wooled lambs 
were 25c higher than at the end of 
March, while wooled sheep had gained 
50c. Gains on shorn lambs were 50 to 
65c for the month and on shorn sheep 
75c to $1.00 per hundred weight. De- 
spite a liberal percentage of shorn 
stock matured muttons averaged high- 
er than in March, the general average 
being $6.45 per hundred weight, or 10c 
above March and 55c higher than 
April, 1912. Fat lambs realized a gen- 
eral average of $8.30 or 30c below the 
March average, but 50c higher than 
April 1912. 

Average prices of sheep and lambs 
for the several weeks of April follow: 


Sheep. Lambs. 


Week ending April 5...$6.40 $8.50 
95 * pitpene ° Bag es 8.55 


- . yenoee >’ Memeg Sk 8.10 

= * pin: tee 8.15 

Average April prices in recent 
years: 

Sheep. Lambs. 
ge |) 5 eee $6.45 $8.30 
DONE AAR ertenticn cents . 5.90 7.80 
Shy 5 REN oe 4.20 5.50 
OTE NR pie. 7.60 9.10 
PE A ponte 5.65 7.85 
Aa FON: FO 7.25 
pos Mie | * Sea ee . 5.85 7.80 


Monthly top prices of sheep and 
lambs follow: 














Send for New Catalogue No. 14 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 





the COLLINS Stamp. 
The same old saddle 
at the same old price, 
the best saddle ever 
made and made by the same old men that have made them 
for 25 years. Write for free 1913 catalog. 


ALFRED CORNISH & CO. 1 OMAHAS NEB. 
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FAMOUS 
R.T.FRAZIER aries 
FAMOUS SADDLES 
SADDLES None genuine without 























The Spere Tent & Awning Mig.Co. 
Wagon Covers, Horse Blankets, 
Camping Outfits, Ore Bags, Etc. 
EVERYTHING IN CANVAS 

272 S. West Temple, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Phone Wasatch 6365 














Who is 
GAL CO? 





ee ttentitention. Con 

any name, address 
Catalogue and set of 

mailed free on — 

F &CO, dept. Sutcacornt 























Consolidated Wagon 
and Machine Co. 
Leading Implement and Vehicle dealers 
Utah and Idaho 
SHEEPMEN’S SUPPLIES 


G. G. WRIGHT, GEO. T. ODELL, 
Asst. Gen. Mgr. Gen. Mgr. 

















The latest ideas in SHEEP CAMPS 


Built to Order on Short Notice. Prices Right. 
AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 


KNIGHT CARRIAGE AND AUTOMOBILE CO. sect? care’ city, vrai 

















COLT 45 CAL. AUTOMATIC PISTOL 








Adopted by 
the U. S. 
Army 


ONE OF BROWNING’S PATENTS 


Send a Postal for our Catalog, 150 pages—lIllustrated 


Everything for Every Sport in Every Season 
BROWNING BROS. CO., oapen, utai 
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SHEEP. 
1913 1912 1911 1910 1909 
Jatt. sebinl $6.50 $5.10 $4.75 $6.60 $5.85 


Feb. a 7.00 5.00 485 7.85 5.80 

Mar. — 7.50 6.50 5.60 9.30 6.75 

Apt. 790 8.00 5.25 850 675 
LAMBS. 


Jan, —...$9.50 $7.40 $6.65 $9.10 $8.10 
Feb. .... 9.25 7.15 650 9.40 7.95 
Mar. atin 9.15 8.25 6.65 10.60 8.30 
Rots iis 9.35 10.40 6.60 10.20 8.80 

Southern lambs are credited with 
being good but backward. The latter 
part of May will witness a free move- 
ment from Tennessee and that stuff 
will be available through June. Ken- 
tucky’s contribution will run through 
June, July and August. A Louisville 
man who recently traversed the south- 
ern lamb raising section said: “Ten- 
nessee will market fewer lambs than 
last year, but they will be of excellent 
quality. Kentucky will have an aver- 
age crop, the bulk coming in July and 
August as they are breeding ewes to 
lamb later than formerly.” Some 
Southern lambs have been contracted 
for June delivery at 8c and July and 
August at 7 1-2c. 

The native lamb crop will be light. 
A fact not to be ignored in figuring on 
the probable market for Western 
lambs. One house sent out 5,000 in- 
quiries to the corn-belt states a month 
ago and 70 per cent of those addressed 
have replied. The information elicit- 
ed indicates a shortage of 40 to 70 per 
cent compared with last year. This is 
merely the logical result of persistent 
marketing of ewe stuff for a year past. 

Draught in California has played 
havoc with the lamb crop there. Some 
dried out Californias reached Omaha 


®) @ recently selling to feeders at 5 1-2 to 


8c. That no fat California lambs will 
come East this season is evident. 
Early lambing in the Northwest has 
also been set back by lack of grass, 
and those who lambed on hay have a 
lot of stunted lambs for their pains. 
No grass was available for a month 
after lambing time and that tells its 
own story. A month ago the prospect 
for an early heavy run of these lambs 
was bright, but it has since gone glim- 
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HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


RIPPE BROS. 


Manufacturers and dealers in 


Tents, Wagon Covers, Awnings, Cotton Ducks 
and Paulins, Camping Outfits, 


Sheepmen’s Outfits a Specialty 
Nos. 242 to 252 Floral Ave., Salt Lake City 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 AND $z.0o PER DAY 


WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 








«*The very best of everything at sensible 
prices’’ 























NEW GRAND HOTEL 











Fourth South and Main 
$1.50 rooms with bath. Without bath $1 and up. 
Nothing im Salt Lake to equal it for the money. 


WM. ANDERSON, Prop. SALT LAKE CITY 






Advertise in the National Wool Grower, 
our circulation covers the United States 
and several foreign countries. 























THE NEW HOTEL HEALY 


European Plan OGDEN, UTAH 


ANNOUNCEMEN 


Remodeled at a cost of $75,000. 80 rooms, 45 with private bath. Rooms with private bath $1.50 and 
up. Elegantly furnished, Cafe ala Carte. Opposite Union Depot. 














The most popular cafe in Salt Lake City. In 
connection with Kenyon Hotel. A first class 
cabaret entertainment. The Maxim Orchestra 
assisted by Elizabeth Meyer, Helen Horn, 
Hattie Manning. Clever entertainers, 

Meet Your Friends at Maxim’s 
Utah’s leading high class family cafe. 
Eugene L. Wille, Manager 




















Then the patron receives our perfectly finished 


SCOURED products treated by our scientific method of 


cleansing and finished by experts. They have secured the unsurpassed in laundering. 
TROY LAUNDRY 


Phone Hyland 192 





18 E. Broadway, Salt Lake City 














USE SULPHURIZED ROCK SALT 
“The Only Rock That’s Good For Stock” 
It is the most economical and efficient Stock and Sheep Salt on the market today 
INLAND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 





Salt Lake City, Utah 














@ICALIFORNIA 


4 Z,, New Train Service Inaugrated April 5th 


ou *“*THE PACIFIC LIMITED” 

Ask About Electrically Lighted Equipment, Standard and Tourist Sleepers, Diner, Observation 
Car, Free Reclining Chair Gar. Leave Salt Lake Daily 8:45 A. M., Arrives Los Angel- 
es |OA.M. Two other good trains daily, THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED, Electrically 

Our Lighted Standard and Tourist Sleepers, Diner And Observation Buffet. Leaves Salt 

ke 5 P. M., Arrives Los Angeles 4:30 P.M. THE OVERLAND EXPRESS Standard 

California and Tourist Sleepers, Dining Car Through, Free Reclining Chair Car. 

s For further information, see any Salt Lake Route Agent. Write for California Literature 

Excursion — Ticket Office, 10 East Third South, Salt Lake City 

Tickets T. G. PECK, G. P. A. J. H. MANDERFIELD, A. G. P. A. 


Los Angeles Sait Lake City 
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mering. R. F. Bicknell of Boise, Idaho, 
writes the Washington, Idaho and 
Oregon run will start six weeks late. 

Texas has been furnishing a few 
wethers but last year’s rush from that 
quarter has not been repeated. At 
Fort Worth and Kansas City, Texas 
sheep have been realizing $6.00 to $6.- 
30, but portions of the state have been 
very dry and stock did not get fat. 
Around Del Rio about 50,000 are to be 
gathered 

Interest is being already manifested 
in 1913 feeder trade. After Colorado’s 
sucessful season the tendency will be 
to increase finishing operations. Al- 
ready contracts have been made for 
Fall delivery of choice New Mexican 
lambs by a Colorado feeder at $5.10 
per hundred weight. Just a year ago 
a similar trade was made at $4.00. 
Iowa will be a heavy buyer at Omaha 
and as a big hay crop in the East is 
probable it is certain that Michigan, 
Ohio and Indiana will be in the feeder 
market. The Northwest is full of old 
hay and growers have acquired the 
knowledge that feeding sheep and 
lambs is profitable, consequently Mon- 
tana will ship few lambs. Last year 
the Western run was largely fat, but 
ii will be logical to expect a larger 
proportion of feeders this season as 
signs of dry weather are not lacking. 

Speculation is rife in market circles 
as to what effect free mutton will have 
on domestic prices. John Clay, an ad- 
mitted authority, contends that the 
quality of the Argentine and Austral- 
ian mutton now sold in Great Britain 
‘will not satisfy fastidious American 
mutton eaters, whose partiality for 
choice lamb is pronounced. Some im- 
portations will be made and the recep- 
tion the stuff gets at New York and 
San Francisco will be watched with 
interest. 





It has been frequently charged that on 
a capital of sixty million dollars of the 
American Woolen Co., twenty ‘million 
represents pure water, yet the new tariff 
bill gives this company thirty-five per 


cent protection on everything it makes. 


This should enable them to pay good in- 
terest of the twenty million of water. 
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CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 


Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. Rates $1.00 and up. 


iy 














will make an importation of sheep of the Eng- 
ANOK A F A M lish Breeds during the month of July and now 
poned — inquiry a — — “a be im- 
years dea th the leadi 
breeders of Cotswolds, Lincolns, Shropshires, Staiinibiiees: Se vowel s, = a Great or gee seg 


equalled position to serve you. F. W. HARDING, WAUKESBA, Wis. 

















PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES, the best breeding flock in America, offer for 
sale a carload of registered rams. Th2se are well grown, strong, beautifully 
ced sheep, and can be bought getting more value and for less mone ythan 
you can secure them by importing. 
Send for catalogue. HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box X, Springfield Centre, Otsego N. Y. 




















NOTICE—Messrs. Hickman & Scruby, Court Lodge, Egerton, Kent, England. Ex- 
porters of pedigree live stock of all descriptions. Highest references and illustrated 
catalogues on application. We supply show flocks in all breeds, and can quote prices 
on runs of field rams and ewes that will surprise you. We also do a very big busi- 
ness in draft horses of all breeds, and we offer you a most attractive proposition in 
both 08 and sheep of all kinds. 


. B.—Mr, J. Flower’s flock of Hampshires and Mr. Dudding’s flock of Lincolns 
will Sean be dispersed by public auction in the fall, and we solicit orders to be exe- 
euted at these great sales. 


“Romneys can now be imported. They are the most popular breed wherever 
tried. Get your foundation stock right now before the boom comes. It is better to 
supply the other fellow at high prices than to have to buy that way yourself.” 


























LIVE STOCK GROWERS’ ATTENTION 


The Utah Packing & Provision Co., is in the market all the time for 
cattle, sheep and hogs. 


JOHN PINGREE, President 
Phone 3831 


Call us up by long distance, or wire for prices. 


A. RETAN, Manager 
North Salt Lake 
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This space reserved for Montpelier Stock 
Yards, grazing pastures, and other stock 
yards operated by Leary & Warren, lessees, in- 
cluding the Union stock yards of Salt Lake City. 
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SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN 
F. W. MONCHELL. 





There are in the United States 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
fifty-seven million sheep, and these 
beautiful spring days while the Demo- 
cratic congress is planning to sacrifice 
them on the altar of the cruel gods 
of free trade they, returning good for 
evil, are enlivening the ranges and 
pastures of all the nation with the 
merry bleating of millions of new 
born lambs and. cheerfully yielding 
their wealth of golden fleeces for the 
comfort and profit of our people. They 
are fertalizing the pastures, adding to 
the contentment, and contributing 
largely tothe income of a million 
American farms and ranches. They 
are consuming, to a considerable ex- 
tent, herbage which otherwise would 
go to waste, increasing but slightly 
to the farm labors, and on the ranges 
providing an industry the place of 
which none other can fully occupy. 
They are affording us the most perfect 
of all pictures of peace and plenty, they 
are providing us with the most tender 
and toothsome of all meats, and their 
golden fleeces assure us comfort in 
peace, and in war as essential an ele- 
ment of defense as fortresses afloat or 
shotted guns ashore. 


I have studied this bill and given 
attention to this debate in the hope 
that I might discover a logical reason, 
from any view-point, for the placing 
of wool on the free list. The Demo- 
cratic party can find no such reason 
in their past experience for the finan- 
cial disaster which followed similar 
action under the Wilson bill, brought 


@ Pviitical disaster which kept them wan- 


derng in the wilderness for sixteen 
years. They cannot fortify their ac- 
tion on any theory of free trade for, 
while sacrificing the farmer and herds- 
man, they protect the great wool trust 
which is a creature of their discovery 
and now of their especial favor. 
They cannot~-square their action 
from the standpoint of a revenue tariff, 
for wool has been one of our great 
revenue producers... They will not 


.claim that they have applied the prin- 











PARCELS PoOsT | 


Pi. are equipped to give the same attention and care to your orders by mail as though you poe 
in person over our counter. There will be no delay. We quote the same cut 
po a, will be filled and forwarded on day of receipt. Service - Quality - Purity - Lowest Prices 


SCHRAMM-JOHNSON, Drugs, Salt Lake City 














Out-of-Town Visitors to Salt Lake City 


Will find new interest in coming to the new Keith-O’Brien Store—corner 
State Street and Broadway. ‘This, the largest and finest store in the entire 
west, with its wonderfully attractive and convenient interior appointments, is 
now the center of the new shopping district. 




















We print the Wool Grower 
and other High-Class 
Publications 








We conduct a general commercial printing business, Linotyping, bookbinding 
and ruling. Estimates made promptly. Send ws your out-of-town printing orders 


Fair prices. Prompt service 


Obe Century Printing Company 


Bras ey | RRS Re eae Poe. Foe eee ee 
































Crimmins & Peirce — 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


WOOL AND MOHAIR 


Special Attention Given to Consignments 











175 Congress Street =x Boston, Mass. | 
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ciples of the Underwood Copyrighted 
Competitive tariff, for there has been 
vast imports and intense composition. 

They will not be allowed to plead 
as offset, to the losses free wool will 
bring, a claim of benefits conferrea, 
for from the oil and lampblack which 
marks the new born lamb to the 
shears that clip the fleece, the string 
that ties, and the sack which receives 
it; all that contributes to the industry 
is taxed under this bill. 

They surely will not exclude this 
ancient and honorable industry from 
the catagory of legitimate enterprise 
solemnly guaranteed from harm by 
presidential promise. They cannot ex- 
cuse this shameless abandonment on 
recent pledge or promise, for less than 
a year ago they voted for and passed a 
tariff rate of twenty-nine per cent. 


They cannot plead ignorance of the 
fact that free trade in wool will bring 
depression to all the industry and des- 
truction to the most valuable part of 
it, for history will not excuse them, 
the unconverted facts developed 
through exhaustive investigation by 
the tariff board is before them, and 
their own admissions convict them of 
knowledge of the destructive charac- 
ter of this legislation. 

In the light of all this evidence, 
direct and circumstantial, can anyone 
escape the conclusion or avoid the 
conviction that the placing of wool on 
the free list is an act of cool calculat- 
ing sacrifice of a great industry, essen- 
tial to the very existence of the nation, 
on the altar of political expediency. 

The old condemned Democratic 
craft, pumped out, patched up, painted 
over, setting out on the high seas of 
political responsibility, is so overbur- 
dened with impossible promises, so 
hampered wth the rotten tackle of an- 
cient error—so bulging with internal 
discord, that in despair of ever reach- 
ing harbor thus laden her captains 
have agreed to throw overboard such 
cargo as they think can be sacrificed 
without political bankruptcy. Wool has 
walked the plank, and sugar follows to- 
gether with a varied assortment of 
the people’s industries, the exact 
amount or character of which only the 
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Open an Account with 


Farmers and 





Stockgrowers Bank 





Salt Lake City 


Commercial and Savings Accounts 
by mail solicited. 


WM. SPRY, Pres. C. S. TINGEY, Cashier 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO SHEEP MEN 

Send us your address, we will mail you 
literature on the breeding of Karakule-Arabi 
sheep for the production of Persian, Astra- 
chan and Krimmer lambs, wholesale furricr 
quote our half and quarter blood Karak) 
Lincoln skins $8.00 to $15.00 each. Mutto 
increase in weight and price. Agents want- 
ed. Address 

KARAKULE-ARABI SHEEP CO., 

Majestic Theatre Bldg., Topeka, Kansas. 








WINSLOW & CO. 


woot. 


248 Summer St., Boston 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 























William E. Jones 
Frank W. Hallowell 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


WOOL 


252 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


William Ellery 
Gordon Donald 





Salt Lake Office: 
Agents: 


McIntyre Bldg., Salt Lake City 
W. I'l. MARSTON, J. R. EDGHEILL 





J. M. JOHNSON, Agent, Boise, Idaho 

















Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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final checking of the bill of lading will 
disclose. Well, the captains are in 
control, the once torbulent crew is in 


@: chains of discipline and for the 


oment even piracy may prevail, but 
I warn you of the day when the 
American people, owners of the preci- 
ous cargo for a time in your keeping, 
shall call you to an accounting—be- 
ware of that day, it will come soon. 


C)- 
Vv 


WHAT CHANCE HAS THE 
SHEEPMAN? 








The Democratic bill that places 
wool on the free list is entitled: “A 
bill to reduce tariff duties and to pro- 
vide revenue for the government and 
for other purposes.” This title is a 
misnomer—it should read. “A bill to 
destroy the livestock industry.” 

There are three products derived 
from the sheep industry. Mutton, wool 
and hides—the Democrats place all of 
these on the free list in violation of 
the party’s platform and the president’s 
promise that “no one is proposing Free 
Trade or anything like Free Trade.” 
Of course this looks like a deliberate 
blow at the sheep industry, but when 
we understand that the same bill 
places a high duty on everything the 
sheep man buys the real seriousness 
is apparent. The sheepman will now 
have to sell everything he raises in 
competition with the world, but every- 
thing he buys is protected. Nothing 
could be more unjust or look more 
like an effort to destroy wool growing 
in America. 

For instance a heavy item of ex- 
pense of the sheepman is blankets and 
woolen clothing: If he buys these now 


eo will pay 35 per cent additional to 


tlt great woolen trust for whom the 
Democrats have shown such a solici- 
tation. 

The the sheepman uses large quan- 
tities of linseed oil for branding his 
sheep. The Democrats have kindly 
placed a duty on this of 12 cents per 
gallon. which more than protects the 
Linseed Oil combination. 

Wool. sacks are taxed 25 per cent 
and paper wool twine at the same rate. 

Lamp black also used by every sheep- 
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American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 


“PROGRESS” 


FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


This is a little magazine de- 
scribing the new 20-story 
Walker Bank Building and }y%5 
quarters of Walker Brothers jy 

Bankers, with 18 pictures of 
exterior and interior and 
other views, including one of | 
first home of bank, occupied | f 
by itin 1859. Forcopies,call { 
on or write 


Walker Brothers 
Bankers 





The largest live stock Association in | 
the world. For rules, list of mem- 
bers, blanks, or any other information, 

address the Secretary. 





J. C. DUNCAN, President. 
Lewiston, N. Y. 





J. M. WADE, Secretary, 


Lafayette, Ind. 






































James Bateman Henry Justice Kenderdine 


Established 1863 


J. BATEMAN & Co. 


Successors to Justice, Bateman & Co. 


Wool Commission Merchants 
122 South Front Street 


Philadelphia 


Liberal cash advances on consignments. Market report mailed on request. 























B. HARRIS WOOL COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


If you don’t know us Get acquainted 


Exclusive Handlers of 
Western Wools 


Before disposing of your Wool; Call, 
Wire or Write Our Western Office 


A. S. ERICKSON, Agent 
206 Judge Building SALT LAKE CITY 
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man for branding is taxed at-15 per cent. 

If the sheepman desires to paint his 
house or sheep shed he will pay a duty of 
20 per cent to the paint makers of New 
Jersey. 

Should the sheepman desire to buy 
any earthenware or glassware or dishes, 
he will find them taxed from 15 per cent 
to 55 per cent. These articles are also 
made in New Jersey, the President’s 
state, and are therefore heavily protected. 

Every sheepman must furnish his 
herders with field glasses. These he will 
find taxed only 30 per cent. 


If the sheepman buys anything made 
of iron he will only pay to the steel trust 
from 10 per cent to 35. per cent. 

Automobiles have become a necessity 
in the range sheep industry and nearly 
every efficient outfit needs one. The 
duty on these will now be only 45 per 
cent. 


If the sheepman buys a pocket knife 
the tariff will only be 55 per cent; if he 
buys sheep shears he will find the duty 
30 per cent; knives and forks for his ta- 
ble will be taxed only 30 per cent. 


In the Western country rifles and 
shotguns are a necessary adjunct to every 
sheep outfit. These are taxed 35 per 
cent. 

Then should the sheepman want an 
umbrella he will find it taxed 35 per cent. 

Should he desire to buy a pen, pen- 
holder or pencil, with which to execute 
a mortgage on his sheep, he will find 
them taxed 25 per cent. 

When he buys a pair of nippers with 
which to fix his wire fence or shoe his 
horse he will pay the steel trust a duty of 
30 per cent. 

Should the sheepman need furniture 
for his house the duty will be 15 per-cent 
to 25 per cent. 

The sheepmen and their laborers use 
large quantities of tobacco; they will find 
a tax on this of only 55 cents to $4.50 
per pound. ‘This of course is a just tax 
for tobacco is raised in the South. 

Rice is one of the staple food products 
of the sheep camp, but unfortunately rice 
is only raised in Texas and Arkansas, 
both Democratic: states, therefore the tax 
is one cent per pound. Beans without 
which the sheepman cannot survive, is 
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American & Delaine- 
Merino Record Ass’n. 


This Association annually publishes 
the increase of the flocks, keeping the 
lineage by name and number of every 

animal so recorded. 


S. M. CLEAVER, Secretary, 
Delaware, Ohio. 








Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY 
































Roope, Eddy Company 


WOOL 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


284 Summer St. 


Boston, Mass. 








THE 
RELIABLE DIP 


Cooper’s Fluid is always the 
same. Being made uniform, 
results are uniformly good. 
It’s the one liquid dip that can 
be relied upon by Western and 
Eastern Sheepmen. 


ALWAYS READY FOR USE. SIMPLY ADD WATER. DESTROYS TICKS, SCAB AND LICE. 
ITS USE PERMITTED IN ALL OFFICIAL DIPPING FOR SHEEP SCAB. 


One Gallon makes Two-hundred Gallons for Ticks, One Gallon makes One-hundred twenty Gallons 
for Scab. Order of $10.00 or over, Freight Paid. On Sale throughout the West. 


WM. COOPER & 


NEPHEWS, Chicago 
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taxed 25c per bushel. Butter and oleo- 
margarine are taxed 3c per pound. 
Sheepmen need cotton clothes, table- 


e ers, handkerchiefs, etc., these he will 


find taxed from 20 to 40 per cent; they 
also are made down South. For instance 
your corduroy pants will now be taxed 
40 per cent and your stockings 50 per 
cent; your shirts 30 per cent; collars and 
cuffs 30 per cent; your straw hat 40 per 
cent. 

Of course a sheepman don’t use much 
silk but silk is interesting because it is 
made almost entirely in New Jersey from 
whence came the President; therefore on 
your necktie you will only pay 50 per 
cent tariff; on your handkerchiefs 50 per 
cent; on your suspenders only 50 per 
cent. 

On hats your tariff will be 40 per cent 
and on gloves which are extensively used 
by the sheepman the duty will be 50 per 
cent. 

While hides are on the free list you 
will pay to the leather trust 20 per cent 
on your harness and saddles. 

But why go further; we here show 
the tax under this new Democratic Dill 
on everything the sheepman buys, but 
not a penny of tax on anything he sells. 
Those Western sheepmen who were 
preaching the doctrine of Democratic 
fairness, will now, we presume, either 
leave the country or the party that has 
so unfairly treated them. How long can 
the sheep industry survive when thus 
heavily taxed? 





SUGAR. 





The row over the duty on sugar 
makes this an interesting subject for 
fliscussion. Under the present law 
the duty on imported sugar amounts 
to $1.35 per hundred pounds—the duty 
however is written at $1.82 per hun- 
dred, and this would be the rate on 
Sugar imported from Europe, but 
nearly all of our imported sugar that 
pays a duty comes from Cuba and un- 
der our reciprocity treaty a 20 per cent 
discount is allowed, so that the rate ac- 
tually paid is $1.35 per hundred. 

The sugar consumed in the United 
States yearly amounts to 3,600,000 
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American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring. it... Write today. 


M. C. RING, President. 
Neillsville, Wis. 


COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
310 E. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 











American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Ass'n 


Volume VI ready for delivery. Pedi- 
grees now being received for Volume 
Vil. MEMBERSHIP FEE, $10.00. For 
list of members, rules, blanks, or any 
other information concerning the 

breed, address the Secretary. 





R. A. JACKSON, President, 
Dayton, Washington, 


DWIGHT LINCOLN, Secretary, . 
Milford Center, Ohio. 




















Something New and Delicious 





under U. S. Government supervision. 
ful cup oftouillon. Try them. 
Cubes write 


Canned Goods Dept. 





Made from fresh beef, and vegetables with seascning added. 
One cube in acup of hot water makes a delight- 
If your dealer cannot supply you with Swift’s Bouillon 


Swift & Company 


ror 


Prepared in sanitary kitchens 


Chicago, U. S. A. 

















J. A. KEARNS, 


D. F. Walker Bidg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








BEFORE SELLING OR SHIPPING YOUR WOOL, WHY NOT DROP 
US A LINE, STATING WHAT YOU HAVE TO OFFER, FOR WE 
ARE ALWAYS IN THE MARKET? 


Coffin & Gillmore 


WOOL 


142 South Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


WM. H. BURKE, 


Belle Fourche, 
South Dakota 





























tons, of 2,240 pounds each. Of this 
amount we produce in this country 
900,000 tons of which 600,000 tons is 
beet sugar produced in the western 
states and 300,000 tons is cane sugar 
produced in Louisiana. We then im- 
port from Hawaii 500,000 tons; from 
Porto Rico 300,000 tons; from the 
Philippines 100,000 tons, this all enters 
free of duty. The balance, about 1,- 
800,000 tons, comes from Cuba and 
pays a duty of $1.35 per hundied which 
yields the government a revenue av- 
eraging some $50,000,000 per year. 
Our per capita consumption of sugar 
is about eighty-one pounds. This 
however, includes all the sugar used 
for manufacturing purposes, as well as 
for individual use. The tariff on sugar 
attracts attention because sugar is 
something everyone uses, but it is 
doubtful if the tariff has any influence 
on the retail price of sugar for that is 
lower in the United States than in 
most of the European countries. In 
July 1911 sugar sold at an average re- 
tail price of 5.7c in the United States; 
14c in Spain;. 8.7c in Netherlands; 
7.8c in Russia; France 5.9c and Ger- 
many 5.9c. So about all the tariff does 
is to hold a part of the American 
market for American grown sugar, and 
this competition keeps the Sugar Trust 
from forcing up the price of sugar at 
retail as it would surely do if it could 
once destroy the competition of Ameri- 
can cane and beet sugars. The sugar 
produced in the United States brings a 
revenue to the beet raisers of about 
$25,000,000 and to the Southern cane 
growers about $26,000,000; so that our 
sugar industry means about $51,000,000 
to our farmers. 

It has been clearly proven that sugar 
can be produced in Cuba cheaper than 
in the United States and practically 
every one who understands the sub- 
ject admits that Free Sugar would 
destroy the cane and beet industry of 
the United States and place this coun- 
try absolutely in the hands of the 
Sugar Trust that control the output of 
Cuban sugar. 





Have you paid your dues? 


THE NATIONAL 


WOOL GROWER 


May, 1913 











ure * WASTE a HAY 


pe jj The H. & H. ALFALFA MILL 





on Stalk, and other For- 
age Crops. 
SACKS IT FOR SHIPPING 
SAVES WASTE 
Write for detailed information 


321 VICTORIA AVENUE 
PUEBLO, COLORADO 


H. & H. ALFALFA MILL CO. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE ENTERPRISE MFG., & SUPPLY CO. PUEBLO 


INVESTIGATE AND LEARN FEED ECONOMY 














THE BEST SERVICE 


FOR BANKS AND STOCKMEN 
HAVING ANY TRANSACTIONS 
AT THE CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 
MARKET IS SECURED BY AN 


ACCOUNT WITH 
EXCHANGE BANK 


THE LIVE STOCK xationa: 


OF CHICAGO 
“THE BANK OF GOOD SERVICE” 
CAPITAL $1,250,000 RESOURCES $15,000,000 




















BROWN & ADAMS 


WOOL } 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


269-279 Summer Street, Boston, lass. 


JACOB F. BROWN EDMUND F. LELAND 
SAMUEL G. ADAIMIS ALBERT S. HOWE 


HARRY P. BRADFORD 





























